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who was the most influential of the 
. oi early promoters of the Sunday School 
syze movement; but the father of the 


philanthropist, also named Robert, one of the 
founders of two papers and of two printing-offices 


still carrying on a prosperous existence, is of equal 
importance to those interested in the history 
of typography in the provinces. 

While principally concerned with the establish- 
ment of printing in Gloucester, these notes would 
be incomplete without some reference to the press 
which Raikes, in conjunétion with William Dicey, 
also set up in Northampton, though a full history 
of this will be found in the brochure' published 
by the ‘ Northampton Mercury’ in rgor. 

Robert Raikes the elder was baptised 22nd 

* Mercury Extras, No. 10. The ‘Northampton Mercury,’ 
1720-1901. A Popular and Illustrated History of the ‘ North- 


ampton Mercury’ from the early part of the Eighteenth to the 
commencement of the Twentieth Century. 
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April, 1690, his father being the Rev. Timothy 
Raikes, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who became vicar of Tickhill, and later of Hessle, 
near Hull, where he died in 1722. Four years 
before this Robert seems to have been in the 
employ of Thomas Gent, printer, of York, and in 
the same year (1718) set up a press at St. Ives, 
Hunts. This was not the first press at St. Ives, 
for there was a paper called the ‘St. Ives Post,’ 
printed by J. Fisher, of which a portion of the 
first number, for Monday, 18th March, 1716-17, 
was in the possession of the proprietor of the 
‘Northampton Mercury’ in 1901. This paper 
lasted three months only, until 16th June, 1718, 
when it was succeeded by the ‘St. Ives Post Boy, 
which was issued by Raikes, who probably had 
purchased Fisher’s business. 

The ‘St. Ives Post Boy’ was in existence in 
1719, and in the same year was established yet 
another paper, called the ‘St. Ives Mercury,’ and 
of this only one number—No. 6, 16th November, 
1719—appears to be extant.'' This was published 
by William Dicey, and had but a short life. It is 
referred to in the address in the first number of 
the ‘Northampton Mercury.’ Raikes and Dicey 
must have been possessed of very considerable 
enterprise, and certainly were amongst the earliest 
pioneers of printing in the provinces, which became 
so general as the eighteenth century advanced. It 
is difficult to conceive that a small town like St. 
Ives could support two weekly papers, and it is 
probable that Raikes and Dicey, neither of them 

™ “Notes and Queries,’ 11 S. ii, 482. 
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contented with the limited scope the town offered, 
decided to go into partnership and set up elsewhere. 

The ‘St. Ives Mercury’ of 18th April, 1720, 
announced their intention to establish a weekly 
paper, and an office where all manner of papers, 
tickets, books, etc., might be entrusted to them, 
at Northampton, and here, on 2nd May, 1720, the 
first number of the ‘ Northampton Mercury’ was 
issued. Dicey seems to have been the practical 
manager, while Raikes assumed general control of 
the literary side of the establishment. 

At Northampton the partners soon developed a 
vigorous business, and printed a nymber of books 
and pamphlets. A list of some of these has been 
published.'. Raikes and Dicey were among the 
earliest printers of lists of recent books; these were 
given away at the printing-office in Northampton. 
The Diceys were also the pioneers of chap-books, 
and enjoyed for many years a monopoly in their 
circulation. 

Scarcely can the paper at Northampton have 
been fairly established before Raikes and Dicey 
were looking further afield, and eventually decided 
to start another at Gloucester, a centre where 
strangely enough, no printer had yet ventured. It 
is true there is a pamphlet entitled ‘The Young 
Cobler of Glocester’ with the imprint ‘ Glocester: 
Printed by T. Cobb, 1713’; but this is generally 
considered spurious, and from the nature of the 
contents it was probably politic to adopt such an 
imprint. Gloucester and the surrounding district 


' Robert Raikes and Northamptonshire Sunday Schools’ [by 
P. M. Eastman], 1880, pp. 39-41. 
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offered a wide area for the new enterprise, for with 
the exception of Hinton’s press at Cirencester, 
established in 1718, and those at Bristol, the county 
was devoid of printing-offices. 

The announcement of the new paper was issued 
in the form of a small bill, eight inches by five, 
of which only one copy is known. It reads as 
follows: 


March 10. 1721-2. 
At The 
Printing-Office, 

Against the Swan-Inn in GLOUCESTER. 
WILL be shortly publish’d, Weekly, a News Paper intitled, 
The GLOUCESTER JOURNAL, which will contain not 
only the most authentick Foreign and Domestick News, 
but also the Price: of Corn, Goods, &c. at Bear Key in 
London, and all other Trading Cities and Market Towns 
50 Miles round. The Paper will be suitable to all 
Degrees and Capacities, and will be collected with all the 
Care that Money or Industry is capable of procuring. 

N.B.—At the aforesaid Printing-Ofice, any Shop- 
keepers or others may have all Sorts of Bills and Adver- 
tisements Printed after the best Fashion; as also their 


Signs or any other Ornaments very curiously ingraved 
on Wood, at reasonable Rates. 


At a time when provincial papers were in their 
infancy, and conditions prevailing for the colleétion 
and dissemination of news so totally different, this 
notice betokens the enterprise which has been 
much in evidence in the management of the 
‘Gloucester Journal’ throughout its existence. 
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Four weeks later, on gth April, 1722, the first 
number was issued to the expectant citizens of 
Gloucester, and, with the experience already gained 
by its proprietors, the new paper proved a most 
creditable production. It has been claimed for 
the ‘Northampton Mercury’ that ‘there is not a 
paper in Britain that possesses an unbroken series 
of copies, preserved week by week, for a period 
even remotely approaching’ the 181 (in 1gor) 
years of its existence; but though the proprietors 
of the ‘Gloucester Journal’ cannot boast exactly 
such a record, a complete file of the paper does 
exist, for in the library—rich in books and other 
printed matter relating to Gloucestershire—of Mr. 
A. W. Clifford, of Chestal, Dursley, are to be 
found the issues complete from 1722 until late in 
the nineteenth century, while in the ‘Journal’ 
office and the Gloucester Public Library are files 
complete from 1760. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Clifford the writer 
has examined at leisure the pages of the ‘ Gloucester 
Journal’ from its commencement throughout the 
period of the life of Robert Raikes, and is enabled 
to record faéts hitherto unknown. 

The title of the first number is thus printed : 


A NUMB. I. 
Gloucester Journal 


[Woodcut]. 
With the most material Foreign Advices, 
And the largest Account of Home News. 


MONDAY Apri 9. [To be continued Weekly). 
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The lettering on the top of the page is carried 
on through the alphabet to the tenth number, 
which is lettered K, the letter J] being omitted. 
After this the paper is numbered only. With the 
third number the year was added to the date. It 
is curious to note that the price—Three Half- 
pence—was printed only on Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 
147, and then (excepting 4th-25th February, 1729) 
regularly after No. 152 until 22nd September, 
1730; after then it was omitted. For the first 
three years each week’s issue consisted of six 
pages, these being numbered continuously through 
volumes I-III, which end with 24th April, 1725, 
the last but one being paged 959. 

The previous experience gained from the pub- 
lication of the St. Ives and Northampton papers, 
which were small quarto in size, about eight inches 
by six, had probably suggested to the proprietors 
of the new venture that a larger page would be 
more convenient and more dignified. The first 
number of the ‘Gloucester Journal’ measures 
12} inches by 74%, and the front page is headed 
with a quaint woodcut showing Father Time 
apparently giving news to a writer, quill in hand, 
seated at a table, against which is a medallion de- 
picting Prudence. On the left is a youth bringing 
in an armful of papers, while in the corner is a 
full-rigged sailing ship as an emblem of news on 
the way. On the right is another table with 
books and papers, and against this is a shield 
showing the arms of the City of Gloucester. This 
woodcut was used for the first two years. 

The printers’ address is as follows : 
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To the Gentlemen of the City and County of GLOUCESTER. 


Gentlemen, 

The great Advantages which the Art of PRINTING 
conveys to the LEARNED WORLD are so well known, 
that to entertain you with a long Discourse upon that Theme 
would be a needless and useless Attempt. We shall avoid all 
Prolixity of this Nature, and beg Leave to acquaint you with 
our Design at once, viz. That we intend to publish a Weekly 
News-Paper, (which under your Favour and Proteétion we 
presume to style, The GLOUCESTER JOURNAL, and) 
wherein we shall insert a just Relation of the most material 
Occurrences, as well Foreign as Domestick. We also promise 
you a true Account of the Price of the several Commodities in 
the most famous and noted Markets. We doubt not, Gentle- 
men, but our JOURNAL will have the. Approbation of all 
its Readers, and so meet with Encouragement equal to its 
Merit. 


Facsimiles of the preliminary announcement 
sheet and of the first page of No. 1 were published 
in the ‘Gloucester Journal’ of 8th April, 1911. 
The imprint on the sixth page of No. 1 is: 


Gloucester: Printed by R. Raikes and W. Dicey, 
over-against the Swan-Jnn; where Advertisements are 
taken in; as also by the Men that carry this News. 


The exact positions of the Swan and the printing- 
office over against it have hitherto been disputed, 
but there now seems little doubt that they were 
in Upper Northgate Street, for in 1734 occurs an 
advertisement mentioning the ‘ Swan Tavern in the 
North-gate-street’; in 1738 another of the ‘Swan 
Inn in the Upper Northgate-street’; and again 
in 1741 ‘ The Swan-Inn and Tavern, In the Upper 
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Northgate-Street.’ In the earliest (1792) Guide 


to Gloucester the ‘Swan Inn’ is named, and can 
be located as nearly as possible opposite to the old 
fourteenth-century ‘New Inn.’ Contemporary 
with the ‘Swan Inn’ was the ‘Swan and Falcon,’ 
for in 1729 there is advertised as to let ‘The Swan 
and Falcon-Inn, in the Bolt-Lane, Gloucester ; 
being a good new-built House.’ Bolt Lane (or 
Longsmith Street) is off Southgate Street, and still 
possesses a ‘Swan and Falcon’; but I think had the 
office of 1722 been opposite this, the full name 
would have been given, not simply that of ‘The 
Swan.’ The paper was not issued from Northgate 
Street many months before the office was moved, 
the imprint on the issue for 11th February, 1722-3 
being ‘in the South-gate Street,’ and this continued 
until 17th April, 1725. The following week no 
imprint is given, the last page being filled with a 
list of agents for the paper. On 3rd May, 1725, 
it is ‘Gloucester: Printed by R. Raikes and W. 
Dicey,’ but whether the office remained in South- 
gate Street, or where exactly in that street it lay, 
cannot be stated. Later in this year the partners 
evidently decided to divide their interests in the 
two papers under their control, for the issue of the 
‘Gloucester Journal’ of zoth September, 1725, is 
the last bearing the two names, and the following 
week the imprint is ‘Gloucester: Printed by R. 
Raikes,’ though Raikes’s name appeared on the 
imprint of the ‘Northampton Mercury’ until 
13th October, 1725. It is of interest to note that 
the name of Dicey appears on every imprint of 


this paper until 2nd May, 188s. 
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The opportunity of seeing so complete a file of 
a provincial paper seldom occurs, and it is of 
interest to note the various features and changes 
in the ‘make-up’ of the ‘Gloucester Journal’ 
during the time of the elder Raikes. 

The pagination of the paper has already been 
mentioned as running continuously through the 
first three volumes, the penultimate page of Vol. III 
being 959, the next not being numbered. With 
No. 53 the number of the volume appears. ‘Vol. 1V’ 
is printed on No. 157, 5th April, 1725; but the 
next three numbers are ‘ Vol. III,’ there being 160 
issues in the three years from gth April, 1722, to 
24th April, 1725. From roth September, 1722, 
the third leaf is also dated. 

Variations were made from time to time in the 
heading and style of type used. The original 
heading was changed on the completion of Vol. II, 
and the issue for 6th April, 1724, appeared with a 
new woodcut representing the ‘S: W: Prospect 
of Gloucester,’ which has some historical interest 
in depicting features in the City which are now 
gone. This was used until 24th April, 1725, after 
which date the title only was printed until gth 
April, 1754. The heading ‘The Glocester Journal’ 
was then placed between a female figure and the 
Arms of the City. Another slight change was 
the printing (from 21st November, 1727) of the 
number of the volume and paper in the same line 
as the date instead of above the title-line. At the 
same time the words ‘To be continued Weekly’ 
were dropped. The line ‘And the largest Account 
of Home News’ was not used after 21st January, 
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1722-3, and other alterations were made in later 
issues. 

The page was set in double columns without 
rules until 24th May, 1725; on the 31st May 
rules were used. On 6th September of the same 
year the page was divided into three columns and 
the measure of the whole page widened slightly. 

Errors in numbering occur in most papers, often 
misleading those who would fix the date of their 
establishment without being able to check each 
issue. ‘To this the ‘Gloucester Journal’ is no ex- 
ception, and though unable to state what the exaéct 
numbering of the present issue should be, I have 
so far been able to collate each one up to No. 1841, 
the last printed during Raikes’s life. I have men- 
tioned that the first 160 issues were paged through 
to 959. With regard to numbering, 196 is fol- 
lowed by 200, but this was rectified a few weeks 
later by repeating 217 to 219. After this the 
Nos. 445, 559, 615, 766, 1235 were repeated, and 
other errors made, with the result that the issue 
numbered 1841 should have been 1847. 

Like other papers, the ‘ Gloucester Journal’ was 
largely composed of extracts from the ‘ London 
Gazette, and from news letters, the local intelli- 
gence being meagre indeed. The proprietors were 
fully alive to the necessity of publishing the latest 
news, and in the second number promise that: 


This Journal shall constantly contain (Weekly) all the 
three Posts regularly, (as Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Mondays) and not as some other News Papers published 
in this Country (an errant Cheat to the Publick) where the 
whole of the last Post is always left for the beginning of 
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the next Week : So that consequently the chiefest, greatest, 
and most material Part of their News is a Week old before 
it comes out. 


This indication of the stimulus of competition is 
further in evidence a few months later, as it 
appears the ‘ Worcester Journal’ had asserted that 
the Bill of Mortality published in the Gloucester 
paper was not corre¢t, and the proprietors of the 
latter conclude a reference (8th April, 1723) to 
this as follows: 


Thanks to our Readers in the several Counties round 
us, whose Favours have enabled us, in the Space of Twelve 
Months, to print some Hundreds (Weekly) more of our 
Journat, than the Paper printed at Worcester, which has 
been publish’d at least 14 Years; and hope still to advance 
our Number, by the freshness of our Intelligence, which 
hitherto has, and will continue, 2 Posts before his. 


The London Bills of Mortality then published 
in the provincial newspapers preserve the names of 
some very curious ailments, and evidently puzzled 
the readers of the ‘Journal,’ for the following notice 
appears : 


N.B. Such of our Readers who (by Letter, last Week), 
desired to be inform’d what the Diseases call’d Head- 
mouldshot, Horseshoehead, etc., signify ; are entreated to 
apply themselves to the Company of Parish Clerks in 
London, from whom we have the Weekly Bill of Mor- 
tality ; for, tho’ we are vers’d in Literature, yet we are 
altogether Strangers to the Anatomy of Man’s Body, and 
some Diseases habitable therein. 


The paper seems to have established itself very 
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quickly and surely, and at the end of the first three 
years the proprietors were able to inform their 
patrons that the 


Paper hath met with great Encouragement from the 
Publick, it being of far greater advantage for Advertising 
any Business, than any other News Paper on this side the 
Country. 


Correspondents were established at Bristol and 
other centres for transmitting advertisements and 
news to the head office. 

For the most part the advertisements in the 
early years were not many, and consisted of farms, 
inns, and houses to let, and notices of runaway 
apprentices and of stolen cattle; interspersed with 
curious and odd announcemenis. Notices of 
situations vacant or wanted rarely appear. We 
are reminded of the tax of twelvepence for each 
advertisement, levied first in the reign of Anne, 
by a MS. note on the issue for 30th December, 
1729, in Mr. Clifford’s file, which is as follows : 


Rec’ Feb’ 4. 1729 [i.e. 1729-30] of Mr Robt Raikes 
Eight pounds one shilg for one hundred Sixty one 
Advertisem® from Sept. 30. 1729 Excls. to Dec’. 30 
1729 Incls. 

Saml. Worrall. 


Worrall was distributor of stamps for Gloucester 
and district. 

In 1725 Parliament enaéted a modification of 
the paper tax imposed for the first time in 1711, 
because it was found that newspaper proprietors 
were evading payment by printing their papers in 
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six-page form, and describing them as pamphlets, 
and by this means paying at the rate of only 
two shillings a sheet for each week’s entire issue. 


On 12th April, 1725, the following appeared : 


‘Whereas by an Act of this present Sessions of Par- 
liament for continuing the Duty on Malt, &c., it is among 
other things enacted, that from and after the 25th Day of 
April 1725, the Sum of One Penny shall be paid to his 
Majesty for every Sheet, and the Sum of One Halfpenny 
for every Half-Sheet of Paper, on which any Journal, 
Mercury, or other News-Paper whatsoever shall be 
Printed: We beg Leave to give this Notice to our 
Readers, that in pursuance thereof, we shall be obliged 
(after the said 25th Day of April Instant) to alter our 
Journal from a Sheet and half of small Paper to one 
Half-sheet of very large Paper, without omiting any 
thing that it now contains for the Entertainment of our 
Readers, we therefore hope our candid Readers will 
afford the same kind Encouragement to their Humble 
Servants, &c. 

Raikes and Dicey.’ 


The Act referred to (11 George I) provides 
(chap. 8) that 


‘the Authors or Printers of several Journals, 
Mercuries, and other News-Papers, do, with an Intent 
to defeat the aforesaid Payments, and in Defraud of the 
Crown, so contrive as to print their said Journals and 
News-papers on One Sheet and Half-Sheet of Paper 
each, and by that Means they neither pay the aforesaid 
Duties . . . as by Law they ought to do, but enter 
them as Pamphlets... . whereby His M ajesty hath 
been much injured in his Revenue,’ 


and enacts that these papers were no longer to be 
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deemed pamphlets. The taxes to be levied were 
as set out in the notice printed by Raikes and 
Dicey, which also announced the first alteration in 
the form of their paper. 

In the following week’s paper (19th April, 
1725) the extract given above was repeated in a 
statement of much greater length, and intimated 
the increase in price from three-halfpence to two- 
pence. The proprietors say they will print the 


paper 


‘in a good and legible Character; so that the said half 
Sheet may contain as much Matter as the three half Sheets 
do now: Which paying but one Halfpenny Duty, we 
can afford to sell for Twopence each, whereas, were we to 
continue it in three Half Sheets, the Duty it self would 
amount to Three Half Pence a Piece, and consequently 
we could not vend it under Three Pence, which is a Price 
we cannot pretend to desire of the Country; and there- 
fore have contriv’d for the Ease and Advantage of our 
Readers, to alter the Form thereof to one large Half Sheet, 
as aforesaid: So that in Effeé&t, the Publick will be as 
well serv’d in this Respect, as while we printed on three 
Half Sheets, only paying the Halfpenny extraordinary ; 
which the Government has thought fit toimpose. Wherein 
we desire our Readers to observe, That we shall not 
imitate the Venders of most other sorts of rated Goods; 
who for every Sixpence Impost, advance a Shilling or more 
in the Price of their Commodity; but shall content our 
selves to raise what the Aét of Parliament requires to be the 
Duty on every Paper, and no more ; appropriating nothing 
herein to our selves, but the Pleasure of adding this Mite 
to the publick Revenue. Wheretore, we humbly hope, 
that none of our Readers will be disoblig’d at the addi- 
tional Expence of One Halfpenny a Week, since it is not 
our selves, but the Government that does it; and we 
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advance no more than we are actually oblig’d to pay for 
the Stamp: So we beg Leave to recommend our Case to 
the Consideration of the Publick, that we may not be 
Sufferers by doing what we cannot avoid; but may meet 
with the same Encouragements we hitherto have done to 
deliver the best and freshest Advices we can procure, and 
spare no Pains to have our Labours approv’d, and render 
our Papers acceptable to the Country. 
We are, Gentlemen, Your Obliged, 
Obedient, Humble Servants, 
Raikes and Dicey.’ 


At this time the paper circulated through the 
Counties of Wilts, Hereford, Worcester, Warwick, 
Shropshire, Oxford, Berks, Monmouth, and in 
many parts of Wales. 

On 3rd May, 1725, the paper came out in its 
new form of four pages, measuring 11} by 94; it 
was enlarged again to 13 by 8} from 11th July to 
7th November, 1727, and then altered to 124 by 9 
until 30th April, 1734, when it was again enlarged 
toa sheet 14 by 9. The following announcement 
was then made: 


Altho’ the Printer hereof will be at upwards of 20/. per 
Ann. extraordinary Expenses, on account of the Enlarge- 
ment of the Paper the News is now printed on, the said 
Paper will be continued to be sold at 2d. Weekly, or 2s. 3d, 
per Quarter; the Overplus Penny being allow’d to the 
industrious Traveller, for his Care to oblige his Customers. 

N.B. It is desired that the Advertisements designed 
for this Paper, may be sent in by Saturday Noon. 


The paper was altered by the elder Raikes for the 
last time on roth August, 1742, when it was 


enlarged to 16 by 104. 
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The publishing day was originally on Monday, 
this being altered to Tuesday, on 30th November, 
1725. In the early years the type used was re- 
markably clear and bold, and the quality of the 
paper excellent. 

The incident generally associated with Raikes’s 
career is his summons to the Bar of the House of 
Commons for printing reports of its Proceedings, 
supplied to him by Cave, the founder of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ The official record will 
be found in the Journals of the House of Commons, 
Vol. XXI, and it is of interest to turn to the 
offender’s paper to see what notice was taken of 
the proceedings. The report appeared on page 1 
of the issue of 12th March, 1728, and consists of 
thirty lines on the state of the National Debt, 
taken from ‘ Wye’s Letter.’ On the third page 
is another paragraph, also taken from ‘ Wye’s 
Letter.’ Similar reports had appeared in previous 
issues. In Mr. Clifford’s copy there is written 
above the report ‘The Woful Paragraph,’ and at 
the bottom of the page, in a different hand, ‘ this 
Paragraph cost R. R. 40/.’ 

The summons to attend the House is reported 
in the paper for 2nd April: 


Gloucester, March 30. On Thursday last the Printer 
of this Paper (pursuant to an Order of the House of 
Commons) appear’d before the said House, and was 
order’d into Custody of a Messenger, for Printing the 
Votes of the House from a written News-Letter or 
Letters . . . Since the Printer hereof hath been under 
the Displeasure of the House, it hath been industriously 
and maliciously insinuated, that it is for Printing against 
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the Government; which is a false and scandalous Asper- 
sion. 


A fortnight later Raikes had been discharged 
out of the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, on 
paying his fees. In the following year the House 
again called him before the Bar, but pleading ill- 
ness, and that the report complained of had been 
published without his knowledge, Raikes was 
excused attendance. 

These encounters with Parliament evidently 
made an impression, for some years later occurs 
the following announcement, under date 2oth 


June, 1749: 


The Silence in respect to the Insertion of his Majesty’s 
Speech our Readers are desired to excuse, since otherwise 
acting would bring us under Prosecution; but as the 
publishing a mere Particular cannot, we humbly presume, 
be deem’d as a Disrespect shewn to the Orders receiv’d, 
we have ventur’d upon it, which is to the following 
Purport. 


Then follows a short paragraph of fifteen lines as 
to trade, the navy, supplies, etc. A further refer- 
ence to the inability to publish the Speech ‘in the 
Manner we formerly used’ appears in the follow- 
ing winter. 

With the production of the newspaper Raikes 
and Dicey combined a general printing business, 
and it is interesting to be able to give some notice 
of the first book issued from their press. I have 
mentioned above the imprint of 1713 as spurious, 
and there can be little doubt that the first book 
printed in Gloucester was 


VI Cc 
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The / History / of / Great Britain, / From the Tower 
of / Babel. / By J. Blanch, Esq; / Oh fortunatos Britanicos 
si cogitant. / Gloucester: / Printed by R. Raikes and 
W. Dicey for the Author; and Sold by / Gabriel Harris 
in Gloucester, Sam. Went, in Strowd, / and J. Bon- / 
wick in St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. mpccxx11. 


This is a small quarto, the collation being 


Title, one leaf; Dedication ‘To the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor, The Worshipful the Aldermen, Of the City of 
Gloucester,’ one leaf numbered (i) sic and iv ; Latin verses, 
in which are allusions to Glevum, Charford (? Chalford), 
Stroud, Painswick and the Severn, signed ‘ Gulielmus 


Deighton, AM.,’ one leaf; The History, pp. 7- 


The dedicatory address, in which—despite the 
care one imagines would be bestowed by the 
reader upon the first book from this press—are 
two printer’s errors, is as follows: 


Gentlenen (sic) 

As I had the Honour to serve you in Parliament, 
and am now the first Author from your new Printing- 
Press, I take this Opportunity of expressing my Grati- 
tude, for the Favour therein shewed me, by a Stroke 
of my Pen, when, at the same time, my Hands are 
fully employ’d in Order to promote the Merchandize 
and Navigation of your City, and have adventur’d to 
send it into the World under your Patronage. The 
subject on which I treat, deserves a much better Pen, 
and which adds to my Misfortune herein, I go contrary 
to the received Opinion of many Learned Writers ; and 
one small Inducement to the Undertaking was the large 
Volume, and prodigious Expence of that celebrated 
Author the Reverend Mr. Echard; and if I can’t 
herein maintain my Ground, my best Retreat will be, 
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that it will not be above an Hour’s reading, and pro- 
portionable Expence. Iam grounded in my Opinion 
from thirty Years Study of Trade, which I take to be 
very much wanted in this City; and nothing would be 
more grateful to me than to see it revive. Depending, 
Gentlemen, upon yovr (sic) favourable Acceptance, 
am, 
Your very Humble Servant to command, 


J. B. 

The author, John Blanch, was M.P. for 
Gloucester 1710-13; he died in 1725, and is 
described as ‘a great Encouragement of the 
Woollen Manufacture, and was a man of a Publick 
Spirit.’ He wrote also ‘ Swords into Anchors’ and 
‘ Hoops into Spinning Wheels,’ printed by Raikes 
in 1725, and though probably issued before the 
partnership with Dicey had been dissolved, these 
are the first books bearing Raikes’s name only in 
the imprint. 

The ‘ History of Great Britain’ was not adver- 
tised in the ‘Gloucester Journal.’ Its literary 
merit is not great, which accounts probably for 
its scarceness, for I have not seen any copy but the 
one in Mr. Clifford’s library. There is not a copy 
in either the British Museum or the Bodleian. A 
book with the following somewhat similar title 
was advertised in the paper on 2oth January, 1724: 


The History of the English from the Tower of Babel, 
shewing their Lineal Descent and Language, dedicated 
to the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Gloucester. 


The first publication advertised occurs 8th Oétober, 
1722, and is entitled: 


A Colleétion of pleasant and profitable Amusements, to 
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pass away the approaching Winter Nights . . . Glocester: 
Printed by R. Raikes and W. Dicey. Price 3d. 


and advertisements of similar works appear at 
intervals, though it is not always clear whether 
they were printed at Northampton or Gloucester. 
These are mainly sermons, chap-books, and cheap 
literature, none equalling Dallaway’s ‘Science of 
Heraldry,’ printed by the younger Raikes in 1793. 
The usual quack medicines were sold ‘at the 
Printing-Office,’ and these include Betton’s British 
Oil, Royal Flour of Mustard-Seed, Water for the 
Itch, Story’s Rotule Anthelmithice, or Worm- 
destroying Sugar-Cakes. There could also be 
purchased ‘ Hungary Water (lately imported from 
France),’ offered at ‘1s. 6d. the Halfpint,’ and ‘Super- 
fine Spanish Snuff, true Flavour’d and allow’d by 
the best Judges to be the finest in England.’ 

In 1743 the printing-office was removed again, 
this time to Blackfriars, off Southgate Street, the 
new imprint ‘Gloucester: Printed by R. Raikes, 
in the Black-Fryars,’ occurring on 16th August, 
1743. Raikes evidently found it necessary to be 
near his printing-office, for the following adver- 
tisement is in the paper for 8th March, 1743: 


To be Lett at Midsummer next, The House, wherein 
R. Raikes, Printer, now lives, having the following Con- 
veniences, viz. four good Cellars, a Landry, and a good 
Brew-House with a Rain-Water Cistern that will hold 
near Sixty Hogsheads, and a good Spring-Water Pump. 
Enquire at the Printing-Office. 

N.B. The said R. Raikes, at the Time above-mentioned, 
removes into Mr. Cockerell’s House in the Friers, near 
to his Printing-Office aforesaid. 
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The paper was printed at Blackfriars during the 
remainder of Raikes’s life and until 15th August, 
1758, when the office was moved by his son into 
Southgate Street, presumably the old timbered 
house still known as Robert Raikes’s House, where 
it remained until 1802. The removal, and a refer- 
ence to the support given to the paper during the 
rule of the elder Raikes, are thus referred to: 


Glocester, Aug. 19. [1758.] 

R. Rarxes Begs Leave -to acquaint the Publick, That 
he has Removed his PRINTING-OFFICE from the 
Black-Fryars to the House where Mr. Wiitiam Cougs, 
Ironmonger, lately lived, in the Southgate-Street. 

He gladly embraces this Opportunity of expressing his 
grateful Acknowledgments to all his Friends for the kind 
Encouragement with which they have favoured him since 
his Father’s Death: He further hopes, that they will still 
continue the same Benevolence towards him, and augment, 
by the Addition of future Obligations, the Debt which 
they have already laid upon his Gratitude ; assuring them 
that the whole Bent of his Endeavours shall be, to repay 
Regard with Service, and to add to the Happiness of 
enjoying their Kindness the Credit of deserving it. 


Throughout the whole period of his ownership 
the ‘Gloucester Journal’ displays a vigour and 
intelligence of direétion which prove Raikes to 
have been no ordinary journalist. The various 
changes effected in the paper, and his addresses to 
his subscribers, indicate the pride and interest 
which he bestowed upon it. Alive to the diffi- 
culties of transit and the possible occasional inter- 
ruption of the post, he in one of his earliest 
announcements promises: 
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And farther to make the said News-Paper still more 
Universal, and render it pleasant as well as profitable to 
our Readers, we shall always endeavour (in the Dearth 
of News) to oblige them with something New and 
Entertaining. 


It may certainly be said that there is hardly a page 
of this old paper which cannot be read with 
interest. 

Raikes died 7th September, 1757, and it is 
curious to note that no mention of his death was 
inserted in his paper. He lies in the Church of 
St. Mary de Crypt, where there is a mural tablet 
to his memory with the following inscription: 


M S. 
Roberti Raikes. 
In hac civitate nuper Typographi ; 
Qui obiit die Septemb: 7° 
Salutis 1757. 

Anno} Bute enn 68. 
Uxoris item optima, 
Marie Rev“ Ricardi Drew filiz, 
Que obiit die Octob: 30™° 


Salutis 1779. 
Anno} Etatis sue 65. 


Mary Drew was his third wife, Raikes having 
married first, 25th February, 1722, Sarah Niblett, 
daughter of John Niblett, of Fairford, and secondly, 
16th May, 1725, Ann Monk, of London. By 
each of these he had children, though only those 
by Mary Drew survived their infancy. Robert, 
baptised 24th September, 1736, succeeded to the 
business, 
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While these notes are concerned only with the 
period of the elder Raikes, the following particulars 
with reference to the progress of the paper under 
his son’s management may be permitted. 

That the younger Robert had succeeded to the 
management of the office before his father’s death 
is evident from his name being appended to a 
notice in the paper of 4th July, 1757, when the 


increase in price from 2d. to 2$d. was intimated : 


To the Pustick. 

An Additional Duty of One Half-penny Aaving been 
laid on every News-Parer published in this Kingdom, and of 
One Shilling om every ADVERTISEMENT inserted therein, by 
an A& of Parliament which received the ‘Royal Assent last 
Thursday; I find myself under the unavoidable Necessity of 
raising the Price of this Journal to Two Pence Hatr-Penny, 
and the Price of Advertisements in Proportion to the Increase 
of Duty: And, as this A& takes Date from the 5th of July 
Instant, I think it necessary to acquaint my Readers, That next 
Week the Alteration must commence. 

I will not presume to say that this Proceeding of the Legis- 
lature has its Rise in a Design to subvert the Liperty of the 
Press, on which every other Liberty of an Englishman in 
some Measure depends ; or to suppress that Kind of Intelligence 
which all my Countrymen have a Right, and an Interest, to 
know. However this be, it is at present in the Power of my 
Readers to defeat any Attempt of this Kind, by continuing to 
take the GuiocEsTER JouRNAL at the small Advance above 
mentioned; whereby they will encourage me to continue its 
Publication, (in which my Father has happily succeeded to their 
Satisfaétion for upwards of Thirty Years) and will increase 
the Obligation I now lie under, to use my utmost Endeavours 
to render it as useful and entertaining as the Nature of the 
Undertaking will permit. And, as I presume the most agree- 
able Way of acknowledging the Favours of the Publick will be 
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to merit the Continuance of them, I will take every Opportunity 
to convince them, that this is One of the principal Objetis 
which engage the Attention of 
Their obliged and devoted Servant, 
R. Rarxes, Jun. 


Robert the younger continued to own the paper 
until 1802, when it was purchased by Mr. David 
Walker, the former proprietor of the ‘ Hereford 
Journal.’ It is said the business was valued at 
£1,500 per annum, and that an annuity of £500 
was settled on the joint lives of Raikes and his 
wife. He died 5th April, 1811, and his wife in 
1828. 


RoLAND AUSTIN. 
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IDEALS IN MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


1. 
‘Tacher de porter reméede au mal untversal humain.’ 


DEALS differ with different epochs, 
different nations, different races, dif- 
ferent individuals. There is no one 
ideal for all time and all men. The 
s@ ideals of the Greeks and Romans 
would lose some of their efficacy and their beauty 
and their meaning in the conditions of the modern 
world. It is perhaps in their literature rather than 
in their political history that the ideals of any par- 
ticular people through the ages can be most clearly 
studied. Great writers, for the larger part, and 
poets especially, attach themselves to what is per- 
manent amid so much that is evanescent; love of 
country, love of family and home, love of man for 
woman and woman for man, love of glory, love of 
justice, shown in many various forms, are among 
the eternal elements of great literature. Even the 
relief of man’s estate, the ardent desire for a perfect 
scheme of life which occupies so much space in 
contemporary literature, is no new thing, although 
among ‘les jeunes’ I often hear it referred to as a 
discovery—not a re-discovery—of their own; it 
colours literature from Plato to our own day. 
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I am here concerned only with French literature. 
The great writers of the Renaissance, Rabelais and 
Montaigne, were incessantly occupied with plans 
and schemes for the improvement of human con- 
ditions, either by a better education of the young, 
or a higher and more philosophical attitude to life 
in general; whatever the method suggested, both 
authors believed in the perfectibility of man. The 
subject is less easy to trace in the seventeenth 
century, but it could be done, for we find even so 
courtly a writer as La Bruyere, while describing 
the agricultural labourer as a species of wild 
animal chained to the earth which he digs and 
ploughs, asserting at the same time that as such 
beings are in faét men, and spare other men the 
trouble of sowing, toiling and reaping for their 
sustenance, they deserve not to want for the bread 
for which they themselves have laboured. Through 
the latter half of the eighteenth century the subject 
predominates, and culminates in the outburst of the 
French Revolution. Ever since, the desire to 
improve the conditions, economic, social, artistic, 
under which humanity lives and works, has become 
increasingly vehement, and its expression is found 
not only in all forms of literature, but in the 
multitude of religions, or substitutes for religion, 
of societies, political, ethical, and philanthropic, 
of utopian schemes, cast upon the world by their 
enthusiastic supporters. We should have scant 
patience with these whirling and often formless 
schemes did we not recognise that they are all part 
of the general desire to do something to remedy the 
universal ills of mankind. My study of modern 
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French writers has convinced me that it is this 
desire that chiefly colours their work. Choosing 
some of the most typical writers, I shall endeavour 
in my articles this year to show the particular 
ideal aimed at, and how the means to attain it 
differs according to the temperament of the author. 
While I shall deal only with contemporaries, let 
us not forget that it was Victor Hugo who first 
struck the modern note. He was the first to 
exalt the dignity of human labour of the lowliest 
kind, to write of the ‘ geste auguste’ of the sower 
of seed. Hugo recognised that man has no right 
to dispose of the life of man; he believed in 
evolution towards a greater and gredter perfection, 
through love of one’s fellow-man. In the words 
of a later poet, he believed that the way to a better 
world might be most readily found if each in- 
dividual would 


‘ Aimer avec ferveur soi-méme en tous les autres, 
Aimer leur coeur et leur cerveau pareils aux votres, 
Parce qu’ils ont souffert en des jours noirs et fous 
Méme angoisse, mémes affaires et méme deuil que vous.’ 


II. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 


THERE are many ways in which the work of 
Anatole France might be treated. I might offer 
a critical estimate of its literary character, or yield 
to the attraction of tracing the evolution of his 
mind. Again, I might show how the long series 
of his novels refleéts the political and social life of 
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his country from 1881 to the present day, and is 
very often nothing but satirical comment on con- 
temporary affairs, e.g. on the intrigues for obtaining 
office or honours, under the Third Republic—that it 
is, in faét, a ‘revue des choses de France,’ a picture 
of the manners, eccentricities, vices, ideas, religion 
and politics of the great middle class. I might, 
perhaps, dwell on his great learning, on his power 
of assimilating all he has read and making of it a 
‘nouvelle disposition,’ and emphasize the wonder- 
ful qualities of a prose that has scarcely, even in 
the greatest writers, ever been surpassed for its 
manipulation of language. But most, if not all of 
these things, have been done before, and by more 
competent hands. I propose to attempt to show, 
as revealed in his writings, the ideal towards which 
Anatole France is striving for the relief of man’s 
estate. 

It is necessary at the outset to remember that 
the attitude of Anatole France to life, to the world, 
to art, is throughout frankly that of the subjective 
critic who, condemned to know things only by 
the impression they make on himself, can interpret 
them solely as he sees them. The point of view 
is perhaps best illustrated by the observations he 
makes on the funétion of books in his preface to 
his four volumes of literary criticism.’ Books are, 
he asserts, less valuable for what they contain than 
for what their readers put into them, and thus 
each book signifies something different for each 
person, as no two people perceive anything in 
exactly the same way. The best books are those 

' Cf. ‘La vie littéraire,’ 4 vols.,: 1888-92. 
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‘qui donnent le plus a penser, et les choses les plus 
diverses. 

‘La grande bonté des ceuvres des maitres est d’inspirer 
de sages entretiens, des propos graves et familiers, des 
images flottantes commes des guirlandes rompues sans 
cesse et sans cesse renouées, de longues réveries, une 
curiosité vague et légére qui s’attache a tout sans vouloir 
rien épuiser, le souvenir de ce qui fut cher, l’oubli des 
vils soins, et le retour ému sur soi-méme.’ 


It is this highly individualist outlook that colours 
most of Anatole France's comments on life as it is, 
and as it ought to be. 

Sceptical in all that pertains to dogmatical 
religion, a fervent believer in the power of thought 
—‘la pensée est la plus grande des aventures 
humaines ’——learned in the best sense of the term, 
a past master of the irony that is often better than 
indignation and revolt for attacking social injustice, 
Anatole France, in accordance with his indi- 
vidualist convictions, deliberately chose the philo- 
sophic, autobiographical novel after the fashion of 
Sterne as the form best suited to his particular 
genius. Thus all his heroes, from Sylvestre 
Bonnard to Jér6me Coignard and M. Bergeret, 
are merely mouthpieces for his own views and 
sentiments. But it is clearly evident, when we set 
out to read in chronological order the books he 
has published between 1881 and 1914, that with 
the years and the events they bring, the general 
outlook of Anatole France has somewhat changed. 
Even his scepticism has not remained the same 
throughout, although always underlying it is the 
pytrhonism which declares that as we can know 
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nothing of the nature of things, the best mental 
attitude is that suspension of judgment which alone 
ensures calmness of mind. In his earlier writings 
his sceptic is one who wishes ill to no man, who is 
tolerant, benevolent, believing in nothing, denying 
nothing, yet practising active charity and even 
sacrifice.' Later the gentleness changes to a fierce- 
ness, and even a bitterness born of wider expe- 
rience of human evil and the difficulty of re- 
dressing it. The gaiety, the kindly humorous 
melancholy, the indulgent optimism yield to a 
certain contempt for men who never think, never 
reflect, have no imagination—who, while they 
are pretentious, remain mediocre, and sink into 
a condition of apathy from which it is impos- 
sible to rouse them.? So far there was a certain 
amount of dilettantism in France’s parleyings. But 
with the Dreyfus affair came an end to his aloofness 
of mind. From a disillusioned man, France became 
an indignant one; he descended into the arena 
where the battle of ideas was going on; he risked 
his tranquillity of soul, compromised pleasant 
friendships and valuable conneétions, and became 
a thorough-going socialist of the colle¢ctivist type. 
He realised that ‘il faut vivre avec son temps.’ 
His public utterances since 19003 reveal him as 
one of the ‘ grands revoltés,’ one of those labelled 
dangerous because they have ‘lesprit fait autre- 


t Cf. ‘Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,’ 1881. 

2 Cf. the series, ‘ Histoire Contemporaine’; ‘L’Orme du Mail’ 
(1897) ; ‘Le Mannequin d’Osier’ (1897); ‘ L’anneau d’améthyste’ 
(1899); ‘M. Bergeret 4 Paris’ (1901). 

3 Cf. ‘Vers les temps meilleurs,’ 3 vols. (1906). 
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ment que le nétre,’ immoral because they have not 
‘notre morale,’ and sceptic because they have not 
‘nos propres illusions.’ While his bitterness cul- 
minated in the fiercely satirical ‘ Ile des pingouins’ 
(1908), such volumes as ‘La rétisserie de la 
reine Pédauque’' and ‘Les opinions de Jéréme 
Coignard’' form a midway halting stage. 

A careful study of France’s writings enables us 
to disentangle from the mass of comment and 
criticism put into the mouths of the various pro- 
tagonists, clerics of all convictions and all ranks, 
professors, politicians, lawyers and judges, soldiers, 
university students, women gay and serious, even 
dogs,” a very just idea of the ideals by which he is 
governed, and to construct the Utopia to which he 
looks forward. 

Through all the various channels by means of 
which he expresses himself he is always the thinker 
and the idealist. Moreover, his idealism and his 
thought are perfeétly compatible with his socialism, 
for it is clear that material improvement is the 
necessary condition of intelle¢étual and moral im- 
provement, that on it must finally rest human 
dignity and the perfection of the individual. While 
the strength of a man of a¢ction lies in his knowing 
when to stop, a thinker never stops; he is always 
possessed with the ‘inquictude de la pensce’; he 
realizes that thought creates the future, and that 
to work for the future without seeing that future 
is the highest duty laid on the individual. To his 
dog Riquet M. Bergeret says: 

' 1893. 
2 Cf. M. Bergeret’s faithful dog, Riquet. 
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‘Tu ne sais pas que la force véritable est dans la sagesse 
et que les nations ne sont grandes que par elle. Tu ne 
sais pas ce qui fait la gloire des peuples—c’est la pensée 
auguste cachée dans quelque mansarde, et qui, un jour, 
répandue par le monde en changera la face.’ 


Nevertheless, Anatole France is opposed to the 
idea that the expert must, in vulgar parlance, keep 
to hisown job. He maintains that men who have 
devoted their lives to the seeking of scientific truth, 
men who have spent their days and nights in labora- 
tories and libraries, are fitter than ordinary folk to 
distinguish the true from the false in affairs of general 
public interest. In this way they can be useful, 
and it is therefore their duty not to hold aloof 
from the general life of the nation. 

The main results of his own thoughts on the 
great questions affecting mankind may be briefly 
summarised. 

Change is inevitable, ‘si l’on vit, il faut con- 
sentir, a tout voir changer autour de soi’; but it 
is slow, often imperceptible, and is never accom- 
plished by violence. If the government of a 
country is upset by force, the ordinary course of 
life is not changed; there will still be egoists, 
misers, cowards, men who are cruel, stupid, lack- 
ing in self-control; there will also be about the 
same number of new-born infants, marriages and 
criminals. Evil cannot be extirpated; like good, 
it has its roots deep in nature—‘ we are only happy 
because we are unhappy ’—but the artificial evils 
that are the result of our social conditions must be 
done away with. Men and women must not, for 
instance, be degraded by iniquitous toil by which 
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they die rather than live. For the difference between 
rich and poor is one of these artificial evils. Wealth 
and poverty are both evils, one is necessary to the 
other, they are interdependent and create each 
other; therefore, instead of pitying the poor and 
weak, the rich must do justice to them, must act 
towards them as they do towards the rich and 
powerful, pay them what they owe them, and if 
they owe them nothing, pay them nothing. The 
condition of poverty is, indeed, not to be amelior- 
ated, but to be suppressed altogether. Charity 
and alms are not benevolence. True benevolence 
is to assure such conditions that everyone shall 
live by his own work, and not by the work of 
others. Human charity is the association of all 
in the produétion and sharing of the fruit, it is the 
gift of the works of each to all. This is, of course, 
pure collectivism, and although it will be long 
before the system becomes fixed and universal, 
things are tending that way. France points out 
that even now the most precious things, such as 
air, light, roads, rivers, forests, libraries, museums, 
are common to all, and that in post-office business, 
for example, the State administers a portion of our 
property. 

Anatole France dreams of an European Federa- 
tion, and in his fancy shows it to us at work 220 
years after the end of the twentieth century. The 
chief work of that century was, he tells us, the 
extinction of war. And it was no easy task, for 
the profession of the soldier is the most natural 
one to man. The soldier need not think; he has 
only to obey; he lives and aéts with others, and 
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thus his social instinéts are satisfied. Military 
glory is the most brilliant of all types of glory. A 
man fights just as animals do, to capture prey or 
to defend his home, his land, his property, and 
although war itself is odious and detestable, its 
object is simple, precise and clear. It has, in the 
past, taught men patience, firmness, contempt for 
danger, the glory of sacrifice. Péguy, who, alas! 
fell fighting for his country only the other day, 
gave the soldier’s profession a great meaning when 
he wrote: 


‘Le soldat mesure la quantité de terre ou on parle une 
langue, ot régnent des mceurs, un esprit, une 4me, un 
culte, une race. Le soldat mesure la quantité de terre 
ou une dme peut respirer. Le soldat mesure la quantité 
de terre ot un peuple ne meurt pas.’ 


Anatole France, however, puts it on a lower 
plane. He declares that it is easier to lead an 
army than to govern a nation, and thus it is to the 
interest of the State, whether monarchy, empire, 
or republic, to maintain compulsory service. How 
then was war brought to an end? By groups of 
members in the parliaments of the different States 
putting themselves into communication with each 
other and discussing international questions, and 
as the groups gradually grew larger and represented 
an increasing number of electors, their delibera- 
tions carried weight. It was the first attempt at 
an international parliament. But although this 
gradually procured the elimination of war, the bad 
industrial conditions prevailing in Europe made 
the conflict of commercial interests dreaded, and 
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although the frequency and duration of such 
struggles were diminished, it was some time before 
the proletariat was sufficiently organized and 
sufficiently conscious of its power to prevent them. 
Meanwhile, in spite of the cessation of war, 
patriotism is to be encouraged and upheld: 


‘Les patries! Gardons, respectons, soutenons les 
organisations nationales qui sont pour nous, en |’état 
actuel de l’humanité, les formes nécessaires de la vie 
sociale. Songeons que la désagrégation des peuples de 
la liberté, la déchéance des nations intellectuelles améner 
aient bientét un régime d’autocratie barbare sur |’Europe 
latine, loin de préparer l’union des: peuples_libérés. 
Les patries doivent entrer, non pas mortes, mais vivantes 
dans la Fédération universelle.’ 


Permanent armies were abolished, and replaced by 
a militia imbued with socialist ideas. 

Individual property in means of production, such 
as land, mines, materials raw and manufaétured, 
tools, machinery, ceased, but was retained in per- 
sonal things used in the home. Everyone had to 
do both manual and intelle¢étual work, some hours 
of each a day, for which he received no money, 
but tickets or cheques (40s), according to the 
number of hours during which he had worked. 
Artistic and intelle¢tual work was paid on a dif- 
ferent principle, and at a higher rate, because the 
years of preparation before any work of value 
could be accomplished were taken into account. 
Neither equality, nor happiness, nor liberty was 
assured to anyone in this Utopia; all that it set 
out to do was to assure everyone a living, to make 
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all work honourable, so that each came to consider 
his work among the most important in the world. 
No one is free, for it is harmony, not liberty, that 
is aimed at; enjoyment, not possession, is the 
watchword. No one is ‘happy,’ for happiness 
implies an effort which involves suffering and 
fatigue. Although the inhabitants of this Utopia 
are not happy in our sense of the word, life 
has become tolerable for all; their descendants 
will go further, but the progress will be harmo- 
nious and peaceful. There is no marriage, but a 
system of free love, which comes to much the 
same thing, since as a general rule the couples who 
have chosen to be together live so all their lives. 
Anatole France everywhere draws a marked dis- 
tinction between physical love (passion) and intel- 
le€tual love. His writings are chiefly concerned 
with the former, and we could well spare some 
of the details. But from them we gather the 
eternal truths that great passion is suffering, because 
it can usually be resolved into desire of the impos- 
sible and regret for the irreparable. In criticising 
Anatole France for his treatment of and views 
of human love, allowance must be made for the 
Latin temperament which takes a different view 
of the matter from that which prevails in our 
country. France puts the virtue of courage always 
very high, and more often than not magnifies such 
a quality in his lovers, exactly as Browning does. 
For France, as for Browning, failure may sometimes 
be more than success. 

France clearly sees that it will be a long time 
before men are sufficiently kind and loving to each 
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other to ensure the ideal harmony of life at which 
progress and evolution must aim, before the humane 
reign of justice and peace shall be established on the 
earth, when in the words of Victor Hugo there 
will be no more warriors, only workers, and 
creators will replace destroyers. 

To have faith in humanity; to possess the 
divine discontent which is the most powerful 
motor of reform; to remember that after all it is 
man himself who has accomplished the good—very 
little, it is true—that already prevails, and has im- 
proved the conditions of life; to recognise that 
the true idealists are those who can look ahead, 
can enlarge the field of consciencé and sentiment, 
especially of the sentiment that engenders toler- 
ance, and prepare the ground for a better system 
of ethics, these are the elements that underlie the 
hopes of Anatole France for the future. Such | 
take to be the religion—a religion that will never 
fail us—of this so-called sceptic: faith in the 
victory of justice, firm convictions in the ultimate 
triumph of right and cessation of injustice. 


‘Nous, les sacrifiés pour les fins de la vie, 

Nous réverons assis dans les champs inféconds 

Prés des marais cachant les cités englouties. 

Et plus tard un jeune arbre, un matin de printemps, 
Fera monter, parmi les pierres, sa ramure, 

Et les méres verront dans les yeux des enfants 
Poindre, poindre les tours de la ville future.’ 

EvizaseTu Leer. 








ANNALS OF CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARY. 


{O secular libraries in England are so 
ancient as those which grew up in the 
}, Universities. The University collec- 
tion at Oxford dates back to 1367, 
er though 1424 is the date usually 
sssigned to the commencement of our Public 
Library, yet references to collections of books at 
Cambridge date back far earlier. Some of these 
we shall quote, adding also notes as to the founda- 
tion of different colleges and their libraries, in 
these Annals of the University Library, in order 
to illustrate its surroundings. 


1278. 
Shortly before this year Nigel de Thornton, a 
physician, gave to the University part of the 
ground upon which the Library now stands.' 


1286. 
Hugh Balsham, bishop of Ely, and Founder of 
Peterhouse, left by his will to his scholars ‘ many 
books in divinity and other sciences.’? 





' © Architectural History of the University of Cambridge,” by 
Professor Willis and J. W. Clark, iii, 3. 

2 Dr. J. B. Mullinger, ‘ The History of the University from 
the Earliest Times,’ i, 228 n. 
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1293. 

Queen Eleanor, wife of King Edward I, gave in 
this year the sum of 100 marks, thereby associating 
her name with a chest for the use of members of 
the University. These chests play a peculiar part 
in the history now under consideration, for books 
were often deposited as the ‘ cautiones,’ or pledges, 
by means of which money could be borrowed for 
payment of a fee or other purposes. 

A list of these chests is given in T. Fuller’s 
‘History of the University of Cambridge,’ ed. 
Prickett and Wright (1840), p. 130: 


Chest. Donor. Time. 
Billingford Richard de Billingford 1400 
Blide William de Blide 
Blondel John de Blondel, rector of Clifton 
St. Botolph Thomas of St. Botolph’s ° 
Darlington [Cf. Caius MS. 82] [n.a, 1400] 
Ely John de Ely, Bp. of Norwich 1320 
Exeter Thomas Beauford, Duke of 1401 

Exeter 
Fen [Hugh Fenn, Cf. ‘Endowments,’ [n.a. 1480] 


1904 
Gotham William de Gotham, Chancellor 1376 
St. John ([Cf. Caius MS. ro. U.L.C. Ff. [n.a. 1388] 


6. 20 
Ling Richard de Ling or Harling, 1352 

Chancellor 
Necle { Walter Neele, citizen of London) 

{| John Whithorn, reétor of Halstead | 344 

The Queen Queen Eleanor 1293 
Ronbery Gilbert Ronbery [Cf. Caius MS. 91] 
St. Trinity William Bateman, Bp. of Ely 1348 


This list differs materially from that printed in 
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the ‘ Endowments of the University of Cambridge,’ 
ed. J. W. Clark (1904), pp. 554 seq. 

In Dr. James’s Catalogue of the MSS. at Caius 
College, the ‘cautiones’ noted in thirty manu- 
scripts are fully described. Among these other 
chests, Lufnam (MS. 2), Vaughan (14), Turbervile 
(14), Countess of Warwick (257), Lincoln (293), 
Gylford (444), and Wynton apud Oxon (479), are 
named. All of these (except Lufnam) relate to 
Oxford. See H. Anstey, ‘Munimenta Academica’ 
(1868). On the chests see also J. W. Clark in 
C.A.S. ‘ Proc.’ xi, 78-101. 


1294. 
In the ‘ Institutiones’ in Caius College Library ' 
occurs the ‘ cautio’: 


Pignus Johannis de Hann’ impignoratum in communi 
cista pro viiis. In crastino annunciationis dominice 
a.d. m®. cc. nonagesimo quarto. 


I 300. 
Thomas de Insula, bishop of Ely, gave a large 
Bible to Peterhouse this year.* 


1305. 
A ‘cautio’ of this year occurs in a manuscript 
in the library : 


Cautio magistri Johannis de Hoéton exposita in cista 
de . . . die sabb. proxima ante festum omnium san¢ctorum 
pro xs anno domini 1305.3 


1 M. R. James, ‘ Catalogue,’ ii, 631 (no. 600). 

2 C.A.S. ‘Proc.’ ix, 398. 

3 MS. Ff. 3. 28. The name of the chest is erased with very 
great care. See post 1307. 
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1307. 


A second ‘cautio” occurs, in the manuscript 
already quoted, under this year: 


Cautio Henrici de . . . et Walteri de . . . exposita 
in cista domini Roberti et magistri W . . . pro x solid. 
die sabbati proxima ante festum Sanéti Edmundi regis et 
martyris anno domini 1307." 

1312. 

A half-obliterated ‘ cautio’ of this year remains 
in a manuscript of Aristotle’s ‘ Physica’ in Caius 
College.* 

1324. 

This year saw the foundation of Michael House, 
afterwards part of Trinity College; and in 1326 was 
founded University Hall, afterwards Clare Hall. 


1333- 
A volume of commentaries on the Decretals in 
Caius College (MS. 257) became a ‘cautio’ for 
the Countess of Warwick’s Chest. 


I . 

With the intelion at King’s Hall in 1337, 
and Clare Hall in 1338, our record of books and 
libraries becomes fuller (see the entries for 1394 
and 1355). 

1344. 

The statutes of Peterhouse, dated this year, class 
the books of the Society with the charters and 
muniments. The regulations for their safety are 
set out in full by J. W. Clark, ‘Care of Books,’ 
PP. 134-5- 

* MS. Ff. 3. 28. See ante 1305. The chest has not yet been 
identified. 2 MS. 452. 
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1346. 


December. A Vatican manuscript of Anselmus 
‘ De veritate, Cur deus homo,’ contains the follow- 
ing ‘cautio’: 

Cautio fratris lohannis de Wynch, exposita ciste de 
Blida pro quinque solidis die sabbato proximo post festum 
sanéte Lucie virg. anno domini m?° ccc® xlvi'° et habet 
suplementum Reynaldum cum lectura quinque librorum 
decretalium in eodem volumine cooperto albo coreo in 
asseribus.' 

1346-7. 

March 23. Another MS., ‘ Quodlibeta,’ in the 

same collection has the ‘ cautio’: 


Cautio fratris Johannis . . . ordinis sanéti augustini 
exposita ciste de Neel pro xxvi sol . . . et habet suple- 


menta libros Anselmi et summam Reymundi secundum 
consuetudinem dicti. ... 


1347. 

February 15. Before’ this date the University 
possessed buildings on the north of the site of the 
Old Quadrangle, for a lease of this date speaks of 
‘our great schools in School Street’ (‘de magnis 
scholis nostris in vico scholarium’). The date of 
foundation is not recorded, but Sir Robert Thorpe, 
first Master of Pembroke Hall, and afterwards 
Lord Chancellor of England, is said to have laid 
the foundation stone.3 


' MS. Ottob. 103. See H. M. Bannister, ‘A Short Notice 
of some MSS. of Cambridge Friars,’ etc. (British Society of 
Franciscan Studies, v, 124-40). 

2 MS. Ottob. 1:96, ut supra. 

3 Willis and Clark, ‘Arch. Hist.’ iii, 10. See post 1372. 


Pembroke Hall was founded in this year. 
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1348. 

Gonville Hall, the home of many manuscripts, 
was founded this year. 

1350. 

William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, in 
founding Trinity Hall in this year, added a gift of 
eighty-four books. The catalogue of these has 
been printed.' The books were kept in a chamber 
at the east end of the chapel.’ 


1351. 


December 21. Bishop Bateman also gave books 
to Gonville Hall, the second foundation of which 
took place on this day.3 

John of Tyrington, one of the original staff 
of fellows in 1351, also gave Peter Lombard’s 
*Sententiae’ (no. 279).+ 


1352. 
Richard de Ling, Chancellor of the University in 
the years 1339, 1345, and 1351, founded a chest.s 


' M. R. James, ‘Catalogue of MSS. in Trinity Hall’ (1907). 
See also G. E. Corrie in C.A.S. ‘Comm.’ II, 73. These were 
in two divisions, (1) for the use of the fellows, (2) for the bishop 
during life. See J. W. Clark, ‘Care of Books,’ p. 144. 

2 Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ iii, 411. 

3 Two books given by him still remain. See M. R. James, 
Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I, Intro. p. vii. For the history of 
the library see Dr. J. Venn’s ‘ Biographical History,’ ILI, 189-95. 

4 Venn, of. cit. III, 282. 

5 See J. W. Clark in C.A.S. ‘ Proc.’ xi, 97. The date is given 
by Fuller ut supra. Prickett and Wright give his name as Richard 
de Herling, and give R. Parker as the authority for the name of 
Lyng, who states that he was Archdeacon of Norwich, and died 
in 1354. See Nichols’s edition, who quotes Perne. There is a 
portrait of Richard de Ling in the University Library, presented 
by a Mr. Patterson, of Hull, in 1810. For the use made of his 
chest see Caius College MSS. 2, 10, 82, and 412. 
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November 7. This day was founded Corpus 
Christi College. 
1355: 
This year Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady of Clare, 
presented to her foundation,’ besides service 
books, 


‘1 Hugucion, 1 Legende san¢torum. 1 poire de 
decretals, 1 livre des questions, et xxxii quaiers d’un 
livre appellé, De causa Dei contra Pelagianos.’? 


1 362. 
Michael Causton, Chancellor of the University, 
1362, and Master of Michael House, gave eight 


manuscripts to Caius College.3 


1364. 

About the year 1364 books were presented to 
*embroke Hall by William Styband, eleéted fellow 
between 1347 and 1364. The list of works pre- 
sented to the college during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries has been printed.+ 


1365. 

On the fly-leaves of a copy of the ‘Inforciatum’ 
in Caius College Library’ are the following 
‘cautiones’: 

1. Richardi de Derham .. . ciste de Lyng... 
a.d. 1394. 

2. Joh. Necton . . . ciste S. Trinitatis . . . 1381, 
with par decretalium and libri Anselmi. 


t EF. Edwards, ‘Memoirs,’ i, 374. Gottlieb, ‘ Mittelalt. Biblio- 
theken,” p. 401. 

2 John Nichols, ‘ Colleétion of Wills,’ 1780, p. 31. 

3 Venn, ‘ Biog. Hist.’ iii, 282. 

+ G. E. Corrie, ‘ A List,’ etc., in C.A.S. ‘Comm.’ II, 13 (1864). 

5 M. R. James, ‘ Descriptive Catalogue’ (1907), i, 2. 
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3. Name erased, and Mag. Joh. de Wodehylle .. . 
ciste de Lufnam . . . 1365. 

4. Original name erased, Nicholai Cleye substituted 

. in cista de Nel . . . 1370. Supplement: Hugo 
in albo coopertorio. 

I 370. 

John Lynsted, rector of Cawston in Norfolk, 
gave to Gonville Hall the ‘ Distinétiones Simonis 
de Boraston’ and Gregory’s ‘ Moralia.’' 


1 373-4. 

Dr. Adam Lsteciteaii eemailie 1373-4, gave 

two MSS. (nos. 295 and 466) to the same institution. 
1372. 

‘fune 29. Sir Robert Thorpe, who had laid the 
foundation of the north schools, dying this day, 
left 40 marks to the University. With this sum, 
and other help, the walls were carried up nearly to 
the level of the first floor, when the work was 
stopped for some years for want of funds,? 


1376. 

August 21. Thomas de Eltisle, first master of 
Corpus Christi College, dying this day, left to the 
college all his books. He was noted for his liberal 
donation of books to the college during his master- 
ship.3 

1381. 

Sunday, ‘fune 16. During the rising in East 
Anglia the rioters who, in the previous April, had 
broken into the University Treasury and abstracted 

« M. R. James, ‘ Descriptive Catalogue’ (1907), i, 21 and 33 
(nos. 27 and 40). 2 Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ iii, 10. 

3 R. Masters, ‘History of Corpus Christi College’ (1753), App. 
p. 20. H. P. Stokes, ‘Corpus Christi College’ (1898), p. 26. 
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many valuable charters and muniments, which the 
burnt, entered the monastery of the Carmelite 
Brothers, which stood on the site now occupied 
by Queens’ College, and seized a chest standing in 
their church, full of books and valuables, belonging 
to the University.‘ The value of these was after- 
wards estimated at {20. It is not possible to 
claim that these books were of a literary as apart 
from a domestic or liturgical chara¢ter. 


I 390. 

A ‘Digestum Novum’ in Caius College contains 
no fewer than eight ‘ cautiones’ of various years 
extending from 1382 to 1390. The ‘cautio’ of 
1390, which is the longest, reads: 


Cautio M. Will. Somersham . . . ciste de neel pro iii 
i... 1390 et habet 2 supplementa viz. inforciatum et 
unam peciam argenti cum quinque cocliaribus et preculis 
argent.’ 


1391. 

Walter Harlyng, rector of Mattishall about 
1391, gave a copy of Aristotle’s ‘ Physica’ (MS. 
452) to the same society. 


1394- 
At King’s Hall, eighty-seven volumes are enumer- 
ated in the library this year.3 


' British Museum, Arundel MSS. 350, fol. 15-18. Quoted in 
Edgar Powell’s ‘The Rising in East Anglia in 1381’ (1896), 
pp. 50-62. 

* MS. 10. This manuscript was exhibited by J. W. Clark to 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on 25th January, 1904. See 
C.AS. ‘ Proc.’ xi, 101. 

3 J. W. Clark, ‘Care of Books’ (ed. 1), p. 144. 
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1396. 


A book which deserves mention at this point is 
the ‘Tretis of viij chapitres necessarie for them 
that given hem to perfeccion, which was founden 
in a book of Maister Lowes de Fontibus at Cante- 
brigge, and turned into Englisch bi Maister Water 
Hilton of Thurgarton.’ The author of this treatise 
is otherwise unknown. The manuscript, once 
Stillingfleet’s, is now in the British Museum. The 
death of Hylton is ascribed to about this year, and 
the reference is therefore given here." 


I , 

Before this year William Pickworth, provincial 
prior of the Dominicans in England, had written 
the following note in a manuscript, ‘ Tractatus 
metaphysices,’ now at the Vatican: 

Iste liber est fratris Wilh. picworth ordinis predica- 
torum quem propria manu scripsit quando erat studens in 


conventu Londoniensi et vol. quod incatinetur in comuni 
libraria Cantebrig. . . .” 
1398. 

‘une 20. Before this date Sir William Thorpe 
(brother of Sir Robert) and his wife, Lady Grace 
Thorpe, finished the Divinity School, together 
with a chapel, ‘ perfectly,’ and ‘caused also the 
windows to be glazed.’ For this benefaction, on 
this day, Eudo de la Zouch, Chancellor of the 
University, agreed that Masses should be said on 
6th and 1gth May of each year for the repose of 
their souls.3 

' Tanner, ‘Bibl. Brit.” 425. Herbert, ‘Typ. Ant.’ 262. 
D.N.B. XXXVi, 436. 2 MS. Ottob. 862, ut supra. 


3 Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ iii, 10-11. Mr. Clark states 
that ‘the west window still (1886) contains the Royal Arms in the 
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14.00. 

From 1400 to 1418 Thomas de Castro Bernardi 
was Master of Peterhouse. He is probably the 
donor of a ‘ Liber Decretorum’ and ‘ Decretales’ 
found in the first catalogue of 1424. 


1408, 
In Higden’s Polychronicon (no, 82) at Caius 
College is the note ‘Caucio M" H. Osborne, ex- 
posita ciste Lyng, 1408.’ 


1412. 
Richard Pulham, master of Gonville Hall, 
1393-1412, gave two volumes of Aristotle to his 


college (458, 509).' 


1415. 
William Loring, prebendary of Lincoln, left to 
the Common Library all his books of Civil Law. 


Item volo quod omnes libri mei Juris Civilis remaneant 
in communi libraria scolarium universitatis Cantebrigg’ 
in perpetuum.’ 


It has been conjectured that William Holler, 
vicar of Halvergate in Norfolk from 1415-1426, 


centre, flanked by those of Thorpe.’ The shields have not been 
there these twenty-five years, and four are those now inserted 
in the west windows of the tower, erected over the old gateway of 
King’s College, rebuilt by Pearson in 1890. 

* Venn, ‘ Biog. Hist.’ iii, 282. 

2 Lambeth Wills: Chichele, part i, fol. 290b. He made other 
bequests to Merton College, Oxford. (dn ditt. G. H. Fowler, 
MS. Add. 4251.) One of the MSS. is Dd. 7. 17. 
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is the person mentioned as having presented 
Holkot ‘Super librum Sapientie,’ and a ‘ Fasciculus 
morum.’! 
1416-17. 
This year a new library was begun at King’s 
Hall to replace an older and probably a smaller 
building. Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ iii, 411. 


1418. 

Christmas Eve. On this day, to quote Dr. 
Mullinger, ‘an unknown hand at Peterhouse com- 
pleted a catalogue of the library belonging to that 
foundation.’ The catalogue still exists.3 


1419. 
A Vatican manuscript of Bonaventura ‘ Ques- 
tiones’ contains the following inscription : 


Iste liber est de comunitate Cantebr. fratrum minorum 
. . » Anno domini 1419 fuit iste liber noviter reparatus 
in ligatura asseribus coopertura et clausura.* 


1420. 

May 22. John Thornhill, reGtor of Ingoldmells, 
co. Lincoln, by his will dated at Cambridge this 
day bequeathed to the University of Cambridge a 
book of ‘ Decretalia.’"’ The will was proved on 
21st September. 


* He is mentioned by F. Blomefield, ‘ Hist. of Norfolk,’ xi, 105. 
See H. Bradshaw, ‘ Colleéted Papers,’ pp. 22 and 54. 

2 Op. cit. i, 324. 

3 See M. R. James, ‘ Catalogue of Peterhouse MSS.’ 

4 MS. Ottob. 611, ut supra (but see Mr. Bannister’s note). 

5 Alfred Gibbons, ‘Early Lincoln Wills,’ p. 153. Between 
1420 and 1430 a library was being built at Ciare Hall. Willis 
and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ iii, 411. 
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1421. 

January 8. This day the University acquired 
on lease from Trinity Hall, at an annual rent of 
two silver pennies, the second part of the site upon 
which the library now stands.' 


1422. 
March. A Vatican manuscript of Egidius 
Romanus, ‘ Quezstiones,’ contains the ‘ cautio’ 


Cautio magistri Johannis Will. Ludham. (?) exposita 
ciste tri[nitatis] a° d' mill® 4° et 22°, die mensis marcii. : 


1424. 

Dr. Richard Holme, warden of King’s Hall, 
whose will dated Cambridge 18th April was 
proved 22nd May in this year, gave sixteen 
volumes to the University. These will be found 
in the catalogue compiled in or about this year. 
As it has been printed already in full,* it is here 
abridged : 


Theology. Donor’s Name. 

1, 2. Una Biblia in duobus voluminibus Ric. Holme 
3. Alia Biblia Aylemer 

4. Concordancie Biblie - 

5. Psalterium Rob. Tye 
6-8. De Lira, in tribus voluminibus Ric. Holme 
g. De Lira, Super Epistolas, etc. Tho. Paxton 
10. Magister Historiarum [Petrus Aylemer 

Comestor] 


* Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch, Hist.’ iii, 3-7. 

2 MS. Ottob. 468, ut supra. 

3 The will is printed by the Surtees Society, ‘ Test. Ebor.’ vol. I, 
p. 205. See Bradshaw, ‘ Collected Papers,’ p. 53. 

4 Bradshaw, /c. pp. 19-34. The list seems not to have been 
finished as it contains no books on civil law [F. Jenkinson]. 
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Theology—cont. Donor’s Name. 
Allegorie historiarum, cum Sermone Nic. Ive 
Lincolniensis 


12. Gregorius [Opera quedam‘] Joh. Preston 
13. Wallensis [Varia‘] 
14. Augustinus De ciuitate dei & Re- Ric. Holme 
tractationes 
15. Augustinus et [ Varia‘] Joh. Chirche 
16. Wallensis Summa Collectionum J. Matissal 
17. Chrysostomus in Imperfecto Tho. Paxton 
18. Traétatus Rhetorice sec. T. de Novo J. Walker 
Mercato & De arte predicandi 
sec. Waleys 
19. Anselmus [Varia‘] J. Paxton 
20. Holcot Super Librum Sapientie ~- Will. Holler 
21. Parisiensis De viciis Jac. Matissale 
22. Abbaville Sermones dominicales ™ 
23. Legenda sanctorum J. Water 
24. Tractatus de penitentia, etc. J. Matissale 
25. Fasciculus morum W. Holler 
26. Compendium pauperum J. Preston 
27. Biblia beate Marie, etc. - 
28, 29. Januensis [i.e. Jac. de Voragine] J. Water 
Sermones Opera quedam' 
30. Januensis Distinétiones - 
31. Expositio super Ecclesiasticum 
32. Glosa super Epistolas Pauli 
33-38. Postille 
39. Summa Predicantium J. Thorp 
40. Gregorius In Moralibus T. King? 
41. Petrus de Aurora, Super Biblia 
42. Gorham Super Psalterium 
43. Gregorius [Opera quedam *] J. Holbrook ‘ 
44. Lincolniensis De lingua T. Thurkill 
45, 46. Magister historiarum C. Kirkby 
' Set out in the catalogue. * Vicar of Dunmow. 


3 Set out in catalogue. 4 Master of Peterhouse, 1418. 
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Theology—cont. Donor’s Name. 
Nottingham Super Euangelia J. Paris* 


48-50. De Lira, in tribus voluminibus _ Bp.T. Langley 


. De Lira Moralitates 


” 
. Ambrosius Super Lucam N. Upton 
. Thomas Secunda Secunde R. Alne 
. Hampolle Melum Contemplativorum - 
Theologia Disputata. 
. Magister Sententiarum R. Teye 
. Media Villa Super 1 & II Sententiarum N. Ive 
. Tharantarius Super II] & IV ‘i 
. Thomas Contra Gentiles J. Preston 
. Bonaventura Super 1V J. Matissale 
61. Thomas Summa Pt. I - 


. Sutton Quodlibeta 


64. Albertus Super Summam 
66. Thomas Summa 


. Baconthorpe Super Librum Sententiarum R. Blynforth 
. Altisiodorensis - - Chr. Kirkby 
. Thomas super Secundam Secundae _J. Paris 


Moral Philosophy. 


. Egidiussuper Rhetoricam Aristotelis &c. Hug. Paris 


»» De regimine principum Tho. Paxton 
. Boethius De consolatione philosophie J. Croucher’ 
- Tho. Paxton 
. Albertus super Metha“™ J. Skot 
Natural Philosophy. 
. Palladius De agricultura T. Paxton 
. Textus methe® J. Wroughby 
. Thomas super xii libros. Me ~ 
. Tabula Natural. Phi® N. Ive 
. Aristotle De anima J. Wroughby 
. Burley Super o¢to libros phi?” J. Aylemer 


t ¢Capellanus.’ 


2 MS. Ii. 3. 21. See 4. Bradshaw Coll, Papers, 17; 186. 
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. Avicenna Libri II] cum Serapionis 
. Rhasis in Almasoris &c.? 
. Galen De morbo &c.’ 
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Natural Philosophy—cont. Donor’s Name. 

81. Textus Natural’ Phi* J. Matissale 
82. Averroes Commentum super libros 

hi » 

83. aieies Super Methe*™ 

84. Burley Super lib’ De anima J. Smith ' 
85. Aristotle. Problemata R. Alne 
86. Petrus Paduwanens super Probl. 


»” 
Aristotelis 


Medicine. 
88. Galen [opera quedam &c.’] 


Joh. Tesdale 


Logic. 


. Textus Logice’* J. Matissale 


Sophistry. 


. Ferebrigge & W. Heytesbury cum aliis 


Grammar. 


. Hugucio T. Paxton 
. Porphyrius cum aliis 

. Priscianus in maiori 

. Lucanus. De bellis romanis 

. Priscianus in maiori et minori Kendale 

. Petrus Helias in maiori et minori 


” 


©‘ Westhawe.’ ; 


Canon Law. 
Decreta Ric. Holme 
Archidiaconus in Rosario “ 
Speculum Judiciale Joh. Aylemer 


Reportorium Duranti cum aliis a 


' Vicar’ de Castre. ? Cited in full in Catalogue. 
3 Probably Thomas Westhaugh, Fellow of Pembroke. See 
Bradshaw, ‘ Coll. Papers,’ pp. 31, 54; M. Bateson, ‘Catalogue of 

Syon Monastery,’ 1898, p. xxvii, 


——— 
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Canon Law—cont. Donor’s Name. 

104. Decretales Ric. Holme 
105, 106. Johannes in Novella . 
107. Decretalia Liber sextus ~ 
108. Joh. in Novella super Sextum i 
109. Decreta Tho. de Castro Bernardi’ 
110. Decretales ™ 
111. Hostiensis in Summa Ric. Holme 
112. Johannes in Colle¢toria m 
113. Decretales J. Thornell 
114-116. Johannes in Novella Super 

Decretales J. Aylemer 
117. Innocentius Super Decretales R. Holme 
118. Liber Clementinarum J. Aldewyck 


119. Speculum Judiciale 

120. Joh. de Antona Super Constt. Othonis & Ottobonis 
121. Decretalia 

122. Archidiaconus in Rosario Rob. Alne 


‘fune 21. A further document relating to 
Holme’s bequest is preserved at the Registry, but 
it is so dilapidated that it is practically illegible. * 


1425. 
This year the library at Michael House was 
extensively repaired and possibly rebuilt. Willis 
and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ ili, 411. 


1431. 
The building of the —_ at Peterhouse was 
begun in this year. See Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch. 
Hist.’ iii, 408, 
1431-2. 
March 11. This day the ‘ garden of the Hostel 
of the Holy Cross,’ usually called Crouched Hostel, 


' Master of Peterhouse, 1400-18. 2 See MS. Add. 5090. 
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part of the present site of the library, was bought 
by the University from William Hulle, Prior of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem." 


1435: 
Robert FitzHugh, bishop of London, formerly 
warden of King’s Hall, dying this year, bequeathed 
two books to the University : 


Item lego librarie communi universitatis Cantebrigie 
textum Moralis Philosophie, item Codeton super 4 
libros sententiarum.? 


I ; 

Thomas Langley, bishop of Durham and cardinal, 
who died this year, gave books to the library ;3 but 
as his will was not proved till 1439, they will be 
found mentioned under that date. 


1438. 

uly 10. King Henry VI granted to the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars of the Uni- 
versity, having petitioned the King, ‘the manor 
of Ruyslep in the County of Middlesex, with a 
certain place called Northwode, with lands, &c., 
to that manor pertaining, after the death of John 
Somerseth, to whom it is given for life,’ in aid of 
the support of a common library, and of chaplains 
celebrating mass in the beautiful chapel.* 


t Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ iii, 8. 

2 Lambeth Wills, Chichele I, 457@. U.L.C. MS. Add. 4565, 
fol. 40. 

3 Cooper, ‘ Memorials, ’iii,67. H. Bradshaw, ‘Coll. Papers,’ p. 54. 

¢ Patent 16 Hen. VI, pt. 2, memb.13. Hare MS. Paper copy, 
vol. ii, p. 134. Prickett and Wright, ‘Documents,’ i, 41. See 
also Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch, Hist.’ iii, 11. 
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1439. 

Fuly 11. King Henry VI granted to John 
Langton, Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and the masters and scholars of the same, 
and their successors, of the manors of Great and 
Little Ogbourne in the county of Wilts, with all 
their rights, etc., after the death of John Saintlo, 
who holds them for life, in aid of the support of a 
common library, and of chaplains celebrating mass 
in their beautiful chapel.’ 

December 17. This day Cardinal Langley’s 
will was proved at ‘Medilham.’ It contains the 
following clause : 


Item lego communi Librarie Cantabrigg Lecturam 
integram Nicolai de Lira, in tribus voluminibus, et 
Lecturam Moralem ejusdem, in uno volumine.’ 


These books will be found in the Catalogue 
of 1473. 
1440. 

This year the University, in selling to King 
Henry VI the greater part of the property acquired 
from William Hulle in 1431, received a piece 68 
feet from east to west by 1o feet from north to 
south, which was required for the erection of 
new schools (‘pro nouis scholis super di¢étam 
parcellam edificandis’).3 

December 24. Robert Alne, ‘Parson’ of the 
Choir at York and officer in the ecclesiastical 
court there, in his will of this date, besides 

* Patent 17 Hen. VI, p. 2, m. 15. Documents I, 41-2. 

2 Surtees Society, ‘Hist. Dunelm. Scriptores tres,’ App. p. 


ccxlv. Bradshaw, /.c. Pp- 25, 54- 
3 Willis and Clark, ‘Arch. Hist.’ iii, 8. 
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bequeathing several books to the cathedral church 
there, and to other places, adds: 


Item lego communi libraria Universitatis Cantabrigie 
Archidiaconum in Rosario, Sanétum Thomam Secunda 
Secunde et librum cum Problematibus Ar'* et alium 
librum cum tabula super Boecio de Consolacione Philoso- 
phie, et aliis Tractatibus, et Ricardum de Hampull 
vocatum Melos, cum Orilogio Divine Sapiencie qui fuit 
[antedicti] Magistri Thome Hebbeden, ad orandum pro 
anima ejusdem; et librum cum Francisco de Remedio 
Utriusque Fortune, cum aliis Traétatibus; ita quod 
magister Johannes Otryngham, magister sancti Michaelis 
Cantebrigia, habeat usum dicti libri ad terminum vite suz.' 


These books are also found in .the Catalogue 
of 1473. 
1441. 
At Gonville Hall this year the first library was 
built on the west side of the quadrangle, the books 
having been previously kept in a strong room.’ 


1442. 
Walter Crome is stated to have presented books 


to the library in this year, still in the colleétion,} 
but the fact cannot be substantiated. 


1443- 

Thomas Rotherham, afterwards Archbishop of 
York and Lord Chancellor of England, a great 
benefactor of the library, was elected fellow of 
King’s College in this year.t It is worth pointing 

t Surtees Society, ‘ Testamenta Eborac.,’ ii, 78. See Bradshaw, 
Lc. Pp. 54+ 2 Willis and Clark, * Arch. Hist.’ iii, 411. 

Venn, ‘ Biographical History,’ vol. i, p. 5. For his gifts see 


post 1444 and 1452. 
+ A. Austen Leigh, ‘ King’s College’ (1899), p. 21. 
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out to those not familiar with the buildings that 
the college at this time was contiguous with the 
schools on the west side. 

1444. 

November 17. Onthis day Walter Crome, D.D., 
gave to the library the volume of St. Augustine, 
‘De verbis Domini et de Verbis Apostoli,’ at the 
end of which is the following inscription: 


Liber beati Augustini, etc., donatus communi librarie 
scolarium Universitatis Cantabrigie per Magistrum 
Walterum Crome sacre Theologie Professorem, anno 
Domini millesimo quadringentesimo quadragesimo quarto; 
studentes orate pro eo et anima ejus. Primus liber 
donatus in ordine, 2“ donatus liber Armakanus cum 
Augustino contra Donatistas. 


It now stands MS. li. 1.28. The ‘Armachanus 
cum Augustino contra Donatistas,’ which is men- 
tioned as ‘secundus donatus,’ was the work ‘ De 
pauperie Christi,’ but it has disappeared, unless 
indeed in a mutilated state it is MS. Ff. 4. 32.' 
Crome also gave on the same day another volume 
consisting of St. Augustine ‘ De doétrina christiana’ 
and other works, which he had bought in 1432.? 
It contains the following inscription [MS. li. 3. 9]: 


Donatus iste liber Augustini de doé¢trina christiana per 
M. Walterium Crome Communi Librarie Universitatis 


' MS. Ff. 4. 32. It was mutilated before the seventeenth 
century, see Abraham Wheelock’s curse on the miscreant, written 
in the volume. 

2 Liber magistri Walteri Crome sacre Theologie Professoris 
emptus ex magistro Willelmo Lavender, pret xxvis vid, solutum 
ex pecuniis dicti Walteri di€to Willelmo per manus magistri 
Willelmi Lacebi, Capellani Margerie Sparwe de Colcester a.p, 
1432 juxta festum exaltationis sancte crucis.’ 
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Cantabriggie, a.p. 1444 in festo Sanéti Hugonis Episcopi, 
et est sextus liber in ordine donatorum. 


He also gave Augustine, ‘Sermones’ [MS. Ii. 4. 23]: 


Communi librarie scolarium Universitatis Cantabrigien- 
sis per Crome, A.D. 1444, in festo Sancti Hugonis manu 
propria scriptus, et est decimus in ordine librorum dona- 
torum. 


Mr. Bradshaw speaks of this gift of Crome’s' 
seeming to ‘point to the feast of St. Hugh as having 
been in some measure an opening day of the new 
Library.’? 
1446. 

fuly 25, St. Sfames’ Day. This day King 
Henry VI, the first royal benefaétor of the library, 
laid the foundation-stone of King’s College Chapel 
in the adjoining plot of ground.3 

Odfober 21. William Lyndwode, the compiler 
of the ‘Constitutiones Provinciales,’ dying this day, 
bequeathed his ‘Commentarius super Codicem’ 
and ‘ Bartolus super F nov’ (the New Digest) to 
the library. Both books have disappeared.‘ 


1447-8. 
March 12. The will of King Henry VI, dated 
this day, ‘ provided a noble library, one hundred 
and ten feet long by twenty-four feet broad, on the 


* Bradshaw, Coll. Papers,’ 18, 54. Crome was reétor of S. 
Benediét Sherehog in London (Cooper, ‘ Memorials,’ iii, 67). 

2 Op. cit. 185. 

3 A. Austen Leigh, ‘ King’s College’ (1899), p. 19. 

4 See Venn, ‘ Biog. Hist.’ i, 8, and post 1473. Catalogue 172. 

5 Cf. A. Ogle, ‘Canon Law in Medieval England’ (1912), 
P- 199. 
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western side of the proposed quadrangle of King’s 
College’ (Willis and Clark, ‘Arch. Hist.’ iii, 408). 
This would have been ten feet longer than the 
present Catalogue Room of the University Library, 
the old Senate House of the University. 


1448. 

Marmaduke Lumley, bishop of Lincoln and 
Chancellor of the University, bequeathed a manu- 
script bible in three volumes to Queens’ College 
Library. Horne’s ‘ Catalogue,’ p. xi. (MS. Add. 
5090). 

1450. 

In Peterhouse Library is a MS. of the Com- 
mentary of Johannes Canonicus on the Physics of 
Aristotle, written by Tydeman, a Swede, at Cam- 
bridge this year (C.A.S., ‘ Proceedings,’ ix, 403). 


1452. 

‘fune 25. On this der Dr. Walter Crome pre- 
sented another volume of St. Augustine, consisting 
of the ‘Contra Faustum,’ the ‘Sermo Arianorum,’ 
and the ‘Contra Perfidiam Arianorum.’' This 
brought the number of books presented by him to 
the library up to 93: 


Donatur liber iste . . . communi librarie Universitatis 
Cantabrigiensis per magistrum Walierum Crome, a.p. 
1452 ad usum studentium in eadem in crastino Johannis 
Baptiste et est in numero librorum donatorum 93.’ 


' Bradshaw, Coll. Papers, 18, 54. He also left seven books in 
this year to Gonville Hall. Six of these are certainly still there. 
Venn, ‘ Caius College,’ p. 260. Cf. Cat. of MSS. V, 253. 

* MS. Ii. 4. 29. At Pembroke Hall this year a storey was 
added over the Hall for a library. Willis and Clark, ¢ Arch. Hist.’ 
iii, 411. 
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August 5. Crome’s will was proved this day." 


1453. 
A catalogue of the old library of King’s College, 
dated this year, contains 174 volumes.” 


1454. 
‘une 25. The library and new chapel of the 


University were now rising together: 


Item in crastino natiuitatis sancti Johannis Baptiste pro 
plumbo noue capelle et librarie extrattum vj Marc 


And later in the same year: 


Item pro obturatione foraminum librarie et capelle xvijd. 
Item pro clauis paruis ad reparacionem fenestralium in 
libraria ob. 


C. 1455. 
Gift of John Salle (MS. li. 2. 28): 


Rationale Divinorum. 

Ex legato M" Joh’ Salle decretorum doétoris nuper 
socii Aule Sanéte Trinitatis.* 

There is no date, but the book must have been given 
between 1440 and 1473, as it appears as no. 246 in the 
catalogue of the latter year. The donor may have been 
John Salie, Vicar of Happisburgh in Norfolk, 1429-5 5.5 


14.56. 


Item pro cathenacione librorum in communi libraria xiiijd.° 


? Venn, ‘ Biographical History,’ i, 5. Cf. MS. Add. 5090. 

2 Willis and Clark, * Arch. Hist.’ iti, 404. 

3 Grace Book A, fols.2a,26. ‘The name of the bookbinder of 
the period is Gerard Wake, as another entry on the same page 
shows, relating to books, not necessarily from the library. See 
G. J. Gray, ‘ Earlier Cambridge Stationers,’ p. 10. 

+ Bradshaw, ‘ Colleéted Papers,’ 47, 54. See seal of J. Salle in 
C.A.S. ‘Comm.’ vol. vi, p. 345. 

5 H. Bradshaw in C.A.S. ‘Comm.’ ii, 278. 

6 Grace Book A, fol. 8a. 
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A ‘cautio’ of this year occurs ina manuscript : 


Cautio . . . exposita in cista de Turvyll anno domini 
mccccl vj decimo die mai et jacet pro 111 marcas 1x solidos 
et 4d.’ 

1457: 

Fuly 5. On this day the commission for build- 
ing new schools or a library was appointed, no 
gremial being forced to contribute : 


Anno domini millessimo quadringentesimo quinqua- 
gesimo septimo quinto die Julii in plena congregatione 
regencium et non regencium faéta fuit commissio Cancel- 
lario in absencia sua vicecancellario magistro Millyngton 
Magistro gay Magistro Stoyll Magistro Edmundo Cunnyss- 
burgh duobus procuratoribus Magistro Waltero Smyth 
Magistro Willelmo Raynoldson consencientibus omnibus 
do¢toribus secularibus et religiosis vt ipsi habeant plenam 
et plenariam potestatem disponendi providendi excogitandi 
pro edifficatione Noue Scole philosophie et iuris civilis vel 
librarie in fundo vniuersitatis prouiso semper quod per 
hanc commissionem nullus ad tunc gremialis artetur ad 
soluendum aliquid de propriis.’ 


1457-8. 

The fire which broke out in King’s College (then 
west of the library) this year seriously endangered 
the colleétion. To this the pro¢tors’ accounts 
bear witness : 

Item pro custodia librorum communis librarie tempore 

quo ignis erat apud nouum collegium xijd. 

Item doétori thome Stoyle pro diuersis expensis factis 

per ipsum circa salvationem communis librarie tem- 
pore quo ignis estuabat in regalicollegio vs. vjd.3 


' MS. Ff. 3. 27. For the Turbeville chest see ante 1293. 
2 Grace Book A,6a. See Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ iii, 12. 
3 Grace Book A, fol. 104. 
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1458. 

April g. A syndicate, consisting of the Chan- 
cellor and others, including the two Proétors, was 
appointed to supervise the building work. 

fune 30. A second Grace betrays that the 
Schools of Philosophy and Civil Law are in a state 
of irremediable decay and ruin, and must shortly 
fall to the ground unless some remedy be applied. 
The Schools to be built next to the School of 
Canon Law.' 

1458-9. 

The expenses incurred from the fire were not 

over by the following year: 


Item roberto Coker pro ceruisia et pane laborantibus 
circa librariam in tempore incendii camerarum in 
nouo collegio. xxd.? 


Also an ordinary expense : 


Item in opere ferreo fenestris vitriis in liberaria. iiijd. 


1459. 
March25. This day another part of the ground 


now occupied by the library was leased to the 
University for ninety-nine years at an annual rent 
of two shillings, by John Botwright, Master of 
Corpus Christi ey The plot measured 30 by 
29% feet, and was surrounded by a stone wall. 
The School of Civil Law had already been built on 
part of it. 

A plan or sketch of the Schools as they then 
existed is preserved in the White Book (‘ Liber 
albus’) at Corpus Christi College. It shows the 


' Willis and Clark, ‘Arch. Hist.’ iii, 12-13. 
* Grace Book A, fol. 134. 3 1b. 13.4. 
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new Library (‘Libraria noua’) over the School 
of Canon Law, now the Periodical Room.!' 


1461-2. 
Ordinary charges: 
Item pro cathenis librarie vniuersitatis. viijd. 
1462-3. 
Item pro ligacione duorum librorum communis librarie 
xxiiijd 
Item pro cathénacione libri medicinalis ja’ 
14.63. 


November 3. This day in full congregation it 
was ordered that the Librarian should receive an 


annual salary of 40 shillings from the rent of the 
School of Canon Law. 


Memorandum quod Anno domini m” cccc° sexagesimo 
iij® die 3° Nouembris decretum est in plena con- 
gregatione Regencium et non Regencium quod 
Custos librarie recipiet annuatim de denariis scole 
canonici iuris xl°.5 


One payment of this sort is entered: 


Item pro custode librarie de pecuniis scole Juris 
canonici oe 


1464-5. 


Item pro reparacione te¢ti librarie xxijd.’ 


' The sketch is reproduced in Willis and Clark, ‘Arch. Hist.’ 
iii, 5, where the whole history of the schools site is very carefully 
described. 

2 Grace Book A, fol. 234. Venn, ‘ Caius College,’ p. 260. 

3 [b, 254. 4 Ib, 256. 5 [b, 27. 

6 Jb, 29a. Theentry has been drawn through. 7 Jd, 334. 
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1465. 
John de Breton, a priest, who died this year, is 
said to have paid for the glazing of the windows 
of the library.’ 


1466-7. 
, tem pro emendacione fenestrarum in Cappella et 
Libraria vjs. 

+468. 


Oéfober 2. This day John Beverley, fellow of 
Gonville Hall and prebendary of Lincoln, gave by 
deed fifteen volumes to his college. The magni- 
tude of the gift, valued at (40, was acknowledged 
by the establishment of an ‘obit’ in his memory. 
If this was omitted the Chancellor might claim the 
books for the University Library.3 


1469-70. 
Item solutum Loppeham vitreario pro vna fenestra 
vitrea xvj pedum iuxta gradum ducentem ad 
nouam librariam viijs.* 


1470. 
Item pro deposicione le crane ereécte in orto collegii 
Regis pro noua fabrica vniuersitatis iiijd. 
Pro fenestris in turri scolarum xxjd.° 


The east wing of the building was commenced 
this year, when payment was made ‘for building 
two new schools next the schools gate.’ ° 


* C. H. Hartshorne, Book-rarities, p. 4. For the destruction of 

this glass see post 1748. * Grace Book A, fol. 384. 
3 Venn, ‘ Biog. Hist.’ iii, 282. + Grace Book A, fol. 83a. 
5 Univ. Accounts, 1470, p. 84a. See Willis and Clark, iii, 14. 
© Willis and Clark, ibid. 
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1470-1. 
Chains and donors’ names are attached to the 
books this year: 


Item pro quatuordecim cathenis pro libris _iiijs. viijd. 
Item pro factura vnius stalli in libraria et hostii in turri 
et pro clauis pro eisdem lijs. iiijd. 
Item pro coopertoriis quatuordecim librorum xs. vjd. 
Item pro tenui cornu et clauis ad insinuacionem nominis 
collatoris librorum predictorum xs. 
Item in expensis pro litera vniuersitatis missa archiepis- 
copo eboracensi [George Neville] pro libris datis 


vniuersitati per comitem Wigornie ixd. 
Item pro mundacione librarie iijd. 
Item pro uno grate in libraria vjs. viijd. 
Item pro vno lates ad idem xij." 


John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, here mentioned, 
was beheaded for high treason in this year, 18th 
Oétober, 1470.7 By his death his intention was 
apparently frustrated. 

1471-2. 

One of the earliest documents relating to the 
history of the Library is the Statute regulating 
restricted admission. Owing to some previous 
informalities it is ordered that no one, not being a 
graduate, shall presume to enter the library unless 
with a graduate, and that he must leave it with 
him; that no graduate, not being a gremial, shall 
come in except in his proper academic dress; and 
that any one who shall be convicted before the 
chancellor or his representative of disobeying these 

' Grace Book A, fol. 64¢. 

2 See Cooper, ‘ Memorials,’ iii, 67. The earl was a donor to 


Oxford. See W. D. Macray, Annals, pp. 11 and 400. His tomb 
is on the south side of the choir of Ely Cathedral. 
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injunctions, shall be excluded for ever." The 
document is so interesting that it is here 
reprinted : 

De communi Lbraria universitatis. 


Saepe contingit quod ea que ad remedium sunt provisa 
ad noxam tendere cognoscuntur, quod equidem experientia 
edocet et ipsa res manifestat. Cum enim retroactis tem- 
poribus nobis permittentibus consuetum fuerat scholares 
nostros quoscunque in communi libraria nostra ad suum 
commodum et ut credidimus incrementum virtutum ita 
libere quemadmodum gremiales nostros usum librorum 
inibi habuisse quod in grave prejudicium nostre universi- 
tatis cedere non dubitamus, EA PROPTER nos volentes circa 
premissa remedium providere ordinamus et statuimus 
quod de cetero in dictam nostram communem librariam 
qui graduatus non fuerit nisi cum graduato intrare non 
presumat et cum eodem recessurus: adjiciendo quod 
nullus graduatus non gremialis intret in bibliothecam sive 
librariam praefatam absque habitu suo gradui competenti 
et quod si quis hujus statuti violator extiterit et super 
eodem coram cancellario vel ejus vices gerente convictus 
fuerit perpetuam bannitionem incurrat ipso facto: quod 
quidem statutum per singula collegia et hospitia infra 
octo dies volumus publicari.’ 


This is referred to in the following entry: 


Item deliberatum M. Hanson pro vino dato presidenti 

et doctoribus in edificatione statuti pro ingredienti- 

bus librariam ixd 3 
1472. 

Geoffrey Champneys, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, 

Norwich, dying this year, bequeathed certain books 


t Statuta Acad. Cantab. (Cantab. 1785, 4°), p. 83. This statute 
at the time of its promulgation was ordered to be published 
throughout the colleges and hostels within eight days. 


2 Ut supra. 3 Grace Book A, fol. 68a. 
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to Gonville Hall and others to the University 
Library." 
Do... librarie communi universitatis librum notabilem 


scilicet communem glosam super quinque libros sapientiales 
et Hugonem de Vienna in margine. 


1473: 

The second extant catalogue of books is pre- 
served in the same volume with the catalogue of 
1424 in the Registry. It has been printed m 
extenso more than once, and will be found in Henry 
Bradshaw's ‘Colleéted Papers,’ pp. 35-53. It shows 
the library to have contained at this date 330 
volumes, arranged as follows :? 


NorTH SouTH 
I Grammar (19) (15) Civil Law I 
II Medicine (21) (17) Canon Law II 
III Natural Philosophy (18) (14) ~ III 
IV Moral Philosophy (19) (14) - IV 
V Theology (26) (27) Theologia Disputata V 
VI - (26) (21) Theology VI 
VII (24) a VII 
viT (ay) (23) VIII 
(14) » IX 

170 + 160 == 330 

1474-5. 


Tables were hanging up in the library at this 
time: 


In primis solutum Magistro Songer pro tabulis pen- 
dentibus in libraria xs.3 


* Norwich Consistory Court Pe ‘ Jekkys,’ fol. 275. See 
J. Venn, ‘ Biographical History,’ vol. , p. 7. Information and 
extract kindly supplied by the Rev. sont Harford, of Hampstead, 
24th December, 1910. The book occurs in the catalogue of 
1473, see post, under nos. 279 and 305, but has apparently since 
disappeared. *See Bradshaw, /c.187. 3 Grace Book A, fol. 774. 
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Item pro faétura duorum descorum in libraria tribus 


hominibus per decem dies Xliijs. 
Item pro factura omnium sedilium in libraria noua 
xls. xxd. 
Item pro lignis et mensulis ad idem opus emptis in 
foro. ixs. vjd. 
Item pro vno Estrysch borde xilijd. 
Item pro factura le crestes in libraria vs. iiijd." 
Item solutum Alano Semper bedello pro diuersis ex- 
pensis in libraria xs. xd.’ 
1475.3 


May 13. Before this date Thomas Rotherham, 
Bishop of Lincoln, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
had completed his first gift to the University, for 
on that day a statute was passed placing him among 
the ‘first’ benefactors of the University, and de- 
creeing that a mass should be said for him annually 
on the first day of the Easter Term during his life, 
and a requiem mass after death. The clause re- 
lating to the University Library was as follows: 


in honorem Dei, incrementum studii, et universitatis 
nostre profectum, scholas novamque superius librariam 
polito lapide, sumptuosa pompa, ac dignis edificiis per- 
fecerit, eamque, omnibus ut decuit rebus exornatam, non 
paucis vel vilibus libris opulentam reddidit etc. . . .‘ 


The gift consisted of some 200 volumes, many of 
which still remain. 5 


* Grace Book A, fol. 79a-d. 2 Luard, 11. 

3 We have the catalogue of books presented to Catharine Hall, 
at its foundation in this year by Dr. Woodlark. They were 
placed in seven stalls. (Camb. Ant. Soc., Quarto Series, no..1, 1840.) 

4 Documents i, 414. 

5 Among the MSS. given by him is a Catholicon (Dd. I. a) 
and among printed books the ‘Speculum Historiale,’ 1473, F 
(This has the date of gift 1484.) The list of Rotherham’s books 
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The arms of Rotherham, vert, three bucks 
trippant argent armed or, are on the tower of 
Great St. Mary’s Church. These arms, with the 
badge of the white rose, to show his affection for 
his patron Edward IV, were in every pane of glass 
in the old library; and possibly remained until 
September, 1748.' 

For Rotherham’s benefaétions at Jesus College, 
Rotheram ; Lincoln College, Oxford; Whitehall, 
and elsewhere, see D.N.B.: 


Humphry, duke of Gloucester, gave 20 marks, and 
the Earl of Oxford (whose chaplain the said Rotheram 
was) gave 104; whose arms are inward, on the wall of 
the little library.’ 

1476. 

April 20. Hugh Damlet bequeathed ‘to the 
common library of the University, Hugo ‘de 
Sacramentis,’ the ‘ quodlibeta’ of Scotus, Sutton 
and others in one volume.’3 


1477-8. 
Item pro scriptoribus indenturarum inter dominum 
cancellarium et vniuersitatem pro libris receptis xxd. 
Item pro scribentibus tabulas omnium librorum in 
libraria communi et ad dominum cancellarium missas 
xijd.* 
is given in the ‘ Donors’ Book,’ in the University Library, pp. 3-9. 
The accuracy of this list has been denied by Dr. M. R. James. 
' Cole MSS. v, 13. See post 1748. Quoted by Hartshorne, 
p- 4 note. 
? Baker MSS. 10, p. 337. [U.L.C. Add. MS. 3332 (E) p. 35.] 
Also quoted by Willis and Clark, ‘ Arch. Hist.’ iil, 14. 
3 Baker MS. 26 [U.L.C. Mm. i, 37]. He was also a benefactor 
of Pembroke Hall. See Cat. of MSS. v, 253. 
4 This list still exists. See Grace Book A, preface by S. M. 
Leathes, p. xlii. 
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Item exposuimus pro reparacione liberarie pro vno 


foder de calce et sabulo lijs iiijd." 
Item pro cathenacione xxv librorum lijs xd. 
Item pro cathenis vjs viijd. 
Item tradidimus quibusdam laborantibus circa ordinem 
et imposicionem librorum in libraria vjd. 
Item tradidi laborantibus pro reparacione librorum in 
libraria iiijd. 
Item pro reparacione librorum in libraria domini 
cancellarii ijd.? 
1478-9. 


The sum of eightpence was paid for gilt nails for 
the books given by the Chancellor (Rotherham) : 

Item solutum pro duodecim catenis pro libris domini 

[cancelarii] et pro alio libro in‘ magna libraria 

catenato 11S. 

Item pro cattenacione librorum domini cancellarii xijd.° 


It may not be out of place to mention at this 
point that in 1478 Friar Laurentius Gulielmus de 
Saona compiled at Cambridge his ‘ Nova rhetorica,’ 
which was printed by Caxton about 1479, and at 
St. Albans in 1480. A copy of the latter is in the 
University Library. 

1479-80. 

The following charges are presumably for the 

library : 


Item pro x cathenis emptis de Seymper lijs. viijd. 
Item pro cathenis xxviij emptis londoniis Vijs. 
Item pro vectura mensurarum et cathenarum liijd. 
Item pro vectura xxvij voluminum que dedit dominus 

cancellarius ijs viijd. 
Item Magistro Rooch pro littera [missa] ad dominum 

cancellarium ijs. 
* Grace Book A, fol. 88a. 2 Ib. 89a. 3 1b. 92a. 
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Item pro 6 cathenis in anno preterito emptis de sempar 
xxijd." 

In this year, 1480, a special additional statute 
was made for the library at Peterhouse. It is 


printed in Willis & Clark, ‘Arch. Hist.’ iii, 395. 
1480-1. 


Item pro cathenis libri M. Bowre viijd.? 


1483-4. 
Item solutum pro ligacione trium magnorum librorum 
in libraria vniuersitatis scil lire’ et duorum iuris 
Viijs. iiijd.* 
Item pro scriptura vnius indenture et pro intitulacione 
viginti librorum quos dominus Cancellarius dedit 


vniuersitati quando hic ultimo aderat vjd.s 
1484-5. 
Both of these probably refer to the library : 
Item Waltero® pro ligacione vnius magni libri ijs. 
Item to floryse pro cathenacione librorum viijd. 
1487-8. 
Item pro cathenacione libri ex dono magistri Greyn iijd.? 
Item pro clasuris librorum in libraria Viijs. 


Oétober 24. Vincentius in Speculo Morali de- 
livered to John Butler, the Chancellor’s servant, to 
copy. 

' Grace Book A, fol. 984. 


? Grace Book A, fol. 104 (Luard, 18). Luard queries this for 
Archbishop Bourchier ? 

3 Lyra. + Grace Book A, fol. 135 4. 5 [b. 1368. 

® Grace Book A, p. 199. For Walter Hatley, stationer, see 
G. J. Gray, ‘ Earlier Cambridge Stationers,’ pp. 12, 13. 

7 Grace Book A, p. 219. ® Luard, 21. 
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1488. 


Item pro ligatura ix librorum communis librarie xiiij* vj*. 


Expenses connected with the gift of a Bible:' 


Item pro carriagio biblie et xx" solidorum collatorum 
vniuersitati per magistrum Lyndsey — xij*. 
Item pro cathenacione vnius biblie — viij*. 


1489. 
Item pro vigesies duodecim paribus signaculorum pro 
libris in libraria? ij" v* inj’. 


1490. 
Item* pro reparacione cere et noue clave ad hostium 
librarie viij*. 
Oétober 16.4 Item sol’ pro Reparatione noue bibliothece 
plumbario xix® ix®, 
Item pro Reparacione fenistrarum am- 
barum librariarum, scole theologice, 
scole canonice, scole artium, scole 
ciuilis xvj* viij®. 
1492. 
Expenses connected with the structure: 


Expense facte per dictos procuratores Johannem Syclyng 
et Iohannem Wall circa reparaciones vtriusque Librarie et 
alia necessaria vniuersitatis : 

Memorandum that the cysterne & the pype of the 
gargyll of the librarie nexte y* college ;ate weyth 1 C" 
et dir® & rx" 

Item Waltero Bechin vno die & di super librariam ix’. 


' Grace Book B, fol. 14. (Luard, 22.) 

2 Grace Book B, fol. 25. ‘Signacula.’ Possibly what we should 
now call labels. The word is used once again in this book (fol. 
228), but then in its usual sense of seal. The word for a clasp 
was ‘clausura,” see post 1493. 


3 Grace Book B, fol. 34. + Ib. 35. 
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Item Johanni Nycolson carpentario vno die ibidem vj". 
Item pro xxvj pedibus de asseribus pro reparatione 


librarie vy: 
Item pro dimC de 4 peny nayle pro diéta reparatione ij°. 
Item pro dimC de 3 peny nayle 1%. 
Item pro cathenacione duorum librorum iiij*. 
Item pro duabus cathenis pro eisdem vj’. 
Item pro cathenacione & cornu libri a M” Doétore 

Fyrby vniversitati legati iij*. 


Memorandum quod nos di¢ti procuratores pro repara- 
cione vtriusque librarie recepimus de plumbario 
xxvj C. dim. quarta. et xvij" precium cuiuslibet li 
ob q*. Et precium C, vif’. 


Summa totalis ix" viij® 17’ ‘ ob q’. 
Item pro labore vnius lathomi uno die et dim. super 


librariam -. 
Item pro uno modio carbonum et tribus ffasculis pro 
igne i1ij*. 
Item pro Clavis pro reparatione dicte librarie ij*. 


Summa totalis xv‘. 


With other entries.” 
April 6. William Woode, Warden of the 


College at Sudbury, bequeathed a work by Henricus 
Bouhic : 


Lego Librarie Universitatis Cantabrigie Henricum 
Bouhic in duobus voluminibus cathenandis.’ 


In the Proétors’ accounts occurs note of a book 


given by Archbishop Rotherham : 


* Grace Book B, pp. 46-7. ? Ibid. 

3 Information supplied by Frederick Johnson, Esq., of Norwich, 
18th December, 1gII. This must have been a manuscript, as 
the ‘ Distinétiones ’ were not printed till 1498. ‘There is no trace 
of the manuscript in the library. 
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Item pro cathenacione vnius libri quem dedit Archie- 
piscopus Eboracensiscum scripturaduorum librorum 


x‘! 


1493- 
Item pro clausuris duodecim librorum cathenatorum 
in communi librarie ex dono Magistri W. Tornour 
xviiij*. 


The plumber’s account for this year is also pre- 
served, and the cost of the carriage from London 


of the books given by the Archbishop is given.’ 


1495-6. 
Item pro reparatione veteris librarie et pro plumbo 
empto pro reparacione eiusdem? xvj* x". 
1498. 
Item soluitur vetriario pro reparacione fenestre finalis 
in libraria vniuersitatis* ij*. 


Sune 25. This day died John Gunthorpe, for- 
merly master of King’s Hall, and afterwards Dean 
of Wells. Four manuscripts in the library contain 
his name.5 

I 500. 

Archbishop Rotherham left, through his exe- 
cutors, a large number of additional volumes, some 
of which were manuscript, to the University this 
year.° 

' Grace Book B, p. 53. ? Ib, 62 (Proétor’s Accounts). 

3 Ib. 97 (Proctor’s Accounts). + 1b, 129. 

5 MSS. Dd. 7. 1, 2; Dd. 10. 29; Ff. 6. 20 (used by him asa 
cautio in 1452, and afterwards given to Jesus College, Cambridge), 
and Mm. 3. 4. C. H. Cooper in the ‘ Memorials of Cambridge,’ 
iti, 67, speaks of the Jerome as his bequest, perhaps, on insufficient 


evidence. (Gunthorpe also gave books to Syon Monastery. See 
D.N.B. for a notice of him. © *Cat. of MSS.’ I, vii. 
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This year the Statute was relaxed in favour 
of monks studying for a time in this University: 


Conceditur monachis studentibus in ista vniuersitate 
pro tempore studii in eadem ut possent liberum habere 
introitum in librariam communem vniuersitatis non 
obstante statuto.' 


Also the inevitable plumber appears :* 
Item pro plumbario et reparacione vtriusque librarie 
ij" vj vj°. 
1500-1. 
Item Walter hattle pro ligacione librorum diuersorum 
in biblioteca et reparacione eorundum etaliorum v*°, 


The plumber at last reveals his name :+ 


Item solui Johanni Mervell plummer pro reparacione 


librarie et scolarum cum famulo xvj". 


C. SavyLe. 


' Grace Book B, p. 145. 2 Ib. 150. 
3 1b, 166. See ante 1485. + Ib, 169. 
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CLAUDIUS HOLLYBAND AND HIS 
‘FRENCH SCHOOLMASTER’ AND 
‘FRENCH LITTELTON.” 





NG Sy have heard of Claudius Hollybend. the 
Fin Yip Huguenot refugee, who taught French 
in London and its neighbourhood for some thirty 
years, and wrote a number of little books which 
are now regarded with a mild interest by students 
of the history of Education. Until a few weeks 
ago the present writer possessed rather less than 
more than this modicum of knowledge with which 
he is crediting all dabblers in Elizabethan literature. 
Then a copy of the ‘French Schoolmaster’ fell 
into his hands, and in due order and process he 
became aware of three things: in the first place, 
that the dialogues in French and English which 
form part of the ‘French Schoolmaster’ are of 
considerable interest for the light they throw on 
life in a rich tradesman’s house in London during 
Elizabeth’s reign ; secondly, that there is very little 
information about Hollyband available in English ; 
thirdly, that at the very threshold of his career 


' Part of a paper read before the Bibliographical, 18th January, 
1915. Printed here by permission of the Council. 
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there is a bibliographical problem of some little 
importance which has hitherto escaped notice. 

Of the lack of information about Hollyband in 
English the most striking example is the omission 
of his name from the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ which certainly includes other foreigners 
who have stayed less time in England and have 
less claim to remembrance. Despite, however, the 
fact that the only serious attempt to give the facts 
of Hollyband’s life is a French thesis entitled ‘ La 
Vie et les GEuvres de Claude de Sainliens, alias 
Claudius Holyband,’ we have not been so impolite 
to our guest as at first appears, for this French 
thesis is the work of a lady Bachelor of Arts of 
London, Miss Lucy E. Farrer, and well deserves 
the degree of Doétor of Letters which it obtained 
for its writer from the University of Paris. It 
was published at Paris by Honoré Champion in 
1908 as a monograph of some 120 pages, and the 
author of the present paper is much indebted to it. 

From Hollyband’s own statements we know that 
the original of the surname which he thus angli- 
cized, while in Latin he called himself Claudius a 
Sanéto Vinculo, was De Sainliens, He calls him- 
self also ‘gentilhomme bourbonnais’ and a native 
of Moulins. From the ‘Générale description du 
Bourbonnais,’ edited by A. Vayssiere, Miss Farrer 
adduces quotations which prove that ‘Sainliens’ 
was one of several variant spellings of ‘Saint Léon,’ 
a parish half of which is in Moulins and the other 
half in Chaveroche, and we must take it therefore 
that it was from this parish that Hollyband’s 
original name was derived. 
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Moulins, it appears, was a nest of Huguenots, 
and in 1562, after they had all been ordered to 
quit the town, they obtained a temporary success 
there, which ultimately made their lot the more 
hard. From 22nd December, 1565, to 23rd 
March, 1566, Catherine de Médicis and Charles IX 
stayed in the town in order to superintend at 
leisure the process of Catholicising it. We may 
presume that during these months it became a 
very unhealthy place for the Huguenot inhabitants. 

The first official record of Hollyband in England 
is found under the year 1568, when there were 
entered as aliens resident in the ‘Cytye of West- 
minster and Lybertyes thereof’ : 


Claudius Hollybarne, scolemaster, denizen, and John 
Henrycke his usher, Frenchmen, and goe to the parishe 
churche of St. Margarettes, ij French persons. 


At various times, which we shall have to discuss, 
Hollyband kept school at Lewisham, and in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, first near the sign of Lucrece 
(Thomas Purfoot’s printing-house), afterwards at 
the Golden Ball. His two earliest books, the 
dates of which we shall also have to discuss, are 
the ‘French Schoolmaster’ and the ‘French 
Littelton,’ of which latter he writes, in explanation 
of its title: 


‘which methode and way [of teaching French], I have 
published, by and in the name of the frenche Littelton. 
That as euerie student applying himself to the knowledge 
of the lawes of this Realme, doth commonly travaile in 
the booke called Litteltons tenures, to learne at his first 
entrie the grounde of the Law for the matter therein 
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handled: so euerie persone purposing to haue any vnder- 
stading of ths frenche tongue myght (for his first labour, 
and as his readiest way to come to the knowledge of the 
ground of the same tongue) beginne with this present 
booke.’ 


The ‘French Schoolmaster’ and ‘ French Lit- 
telton’ are both dedicated ‘To the Worshipful and 
towardly yonge Gentilman Maister Robert Sackuil, 
sonne and heyre to the honorable the Lord Burck- 
hurst,’ and a subsidy return of +576 shows that in 
Otober of that year He’ yband was living at 
Salisbury Court, Lord Buckhurst’s palace.'’ In 
1573 Hollyband described himself as married and 
the father of a boy and girl. During the next 
few years his first wife must have died, as in 1578 
he married Anne Smith, of the City of London. 
He probably now became a householder, and in 
1582 paid tax on goods valued at {5 10s. in the 
Parish of S. Faith in the ward of Farringdon 
Within. But he changed his abode twice in the 
next year or two, and in 1586 a son of his was 
baptized at the Church of St. Clement Danes. By 
this time he was probably in the service of Edward 
Lord Zouche, with whom he travelled in Germany 
the next year, when both of them were matricu- 
lated (11th May, 1587) at the University of 
Heidelberg, probably a complimentary ceremony. 
In 1593 he should have paid a subsidy of a tenth 
on a valuation of twenty shillings in the Ward of 

t Lay Subsidies. Ot. 26th, 1576. In the Ward of Farringdon 
Without, parish of St. Bride’s. Straungers within Salisbury Court. 
Claudius Hollyband per xx‘ ii’. [i.e. he paid a tenth on property 
valued at 20 shillings]. 
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Farringdon Without, but was certified as either 
‘gone or dead.’ In 1597 he was living in Bar- 
tholomew Lane, near the Royal Exchange, and 
from that address dedicated the fifth edition of the 
‘French Littelton’ to Sir William Herbert, of 
Swansea. After this no more is heard of him, and 
as his books were reprinted without any new 
touches from his pen, it is probable that he was 
either dead or ‘gone,’ and (if the latter) much 
further afield than when he was previously so 
entered in the subsidy roll of 1593. Partly because 
the name De Sainliens recurs in the neighbourhood 
of Moulins in the seventeenth century Miss Farrer 
leans to the happier aiternative, and supposes that 
Hollyband took advantage of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1598, and returned to France with his wife and 
children, of whom nothing more is heard in 
England. Let us hope that this was the case, and 
if so, that Anne Smith, of the City of London, had 
learnt to speak French and to appreciate French 
cooking. 

From this brief account of Hollyband we must 
pass on to the bibliographical problem which meets 
us at the outset of his career, and has to do with 
the dates of the first editions of his ‘ French School- 
master’ and‘ French Littelton.’ The earliest extant 
edition of the first of these is dated 1 573, the earliest 
extant edition of the second is dated, quite clearly and 
in arabic figures, 1566, and in the preface to this 
there is a reference to the ‘ French Schoolmaster’ 
as already published. The received theory is that 
the ‘French Littelton’ was published ‘about’ 1566 
(the phrase will be explained later on), and was 
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preceded by an edition of the ‘ French Schoolmaster,’ 
now lost. The theory to be here maintained is that 
the 1573 edition of the ‘Schoolmaster’ is not only 
the first extant, but the first published, and that the 
date 1566 on the ‘ French Littelton’ is a misprint 
for some date between 1575 and 1578, almost 
certainly 1576. 

Anyone who has kept at all in touch with the 
various attempts to prove that Francis Bacon wrote 
the plays and poems attributed to William Shakes- 
peare will know that quite a large proportion of 
the Baconians are unable to stop short at attributing 
the works of Shakespeare to Bacon. They attribute 
to him the writings also of Spenser, the chief share 
in the 1611 version of the Bible, Shelton’s transla- 
tion of ‘Don Quixote,’ etc., etc., and in so doing 
offer to the plain man the readiest confutation of 
their own theory. 

The present writer, having done his part in 
proving that the dates on certain Shakespeare 
quartos are wrong, would have preferred to leave 
wrong dates severely alone for the future, lest he 
should be thought to have them on the brain. In 
this new instance, however, which has presented 
itself, we start with the immense advantage that 
the date 1566 is admittedly inaccurate, and those 
who accept it have themselves to explain it away. 
Hence the phrase ‘ about’ 1566 already mentioned 
as applied to a book quite clearly dated with the 
arabic figures denoting that year. 

The admission of inaccuracy arises from the faét 
that the book, as already mentioned, is dedicated 
‘to the worshipfull and towardly yong Gentilman 
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M. Robert Sackevil sonne and heire, to the Honor- 
able the Lord Burckhurst,’ i.e., to Thomas Sack- 
ville, the Elizabethan poet and courtier, who did 
not, however, become Lord Buckhurst until 8th 
June, 1567. Miss Farrer in her dissertation takes 
the situation quite calmly, remarking of Hollyband: 


Je n’ai pu préciser la date de son arrivée en Angleterre. 
Cependant il y était etabli en 1566. Son ‘French 
Littelton’ qui est daté de cette année, ne parut en réalité 
que l'année suivante. Ceci ressort clairement de la 
dédicace ou il est question de Sir Thomas Sackvile, Lord 
Burckhurst [sic]. Or Dugdale nous apprend que ce fut le 
8 juin 1567 que Thomas, fils de Sir Richard Sackvil fut 
fait chevalier et baron du royaume avec‘ le titre de Lord 
Buckhurst. Le livre est donc antidaté, mais le privilége 
ou permis d’imprimer est probablement de 1566. 


‘Le livre est donc antidaté!’ There is nothing 
at all surprising or discreditable in such a state- 
ment being made by an English lady reading 
a dissertation in the University of Paris, and 
primarily interested in the history of education 
and the literary relations of France and England 
and other high subjeéts. But from our humble 
little bibliographical standpoint we know that 
books neither were, nor could be, antedated in the 
fashion supposed. Of course, any book printed in 
January or February, or in March before Lad 
Day, 1567, could be quite rightly dated 1566. 
But no book printed after 8th June, 1567, could 
possibly be dated 1566 except by a blunder, because 
no publisher would willingly represent a book as 
having been published for several months when it 
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was really new. We should want parallel cases 
before we could accept such a statement. 

The first explanation of the incompatibility of 
the date and the dedication which suggests itself is 
that the title-page is correctly dated 1566, but that 


THE FRENCHE 


Littelton. 
A MOST EASIE, PER- 


FECT, AND ABSOLVTE 
vvay tolearne the frenche tongue: 


NEvV LY SET FORTH BY (LAYV- 
dius Hoksband teaching m Pawles Churchyarde by the fgne 
of the Lucrece. 


Let the reader perufe the epiltle to his ovvne inftruaio 


Dum fpiro, fpero. 





Imprinted at London by Thomas 
Vauroullier dwelling in the blackefriers. 
156 6, 


the leaves containing the dedication are an inser- 
tion. The paper, however, of all four preliminary 
leaves is the same, and a little study of the title- 
page will show that, even if the dedication could 
be got rid of, there are three serious difficulties in 
the title-page itself. 
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(1) The imprint at the foot of it reads: ‘Im- 
printed at London by Thomas Vautroullier dwell- 
ing in the blackefriers. 1566.’ Now it is quite 
true that Vautrollier was in London and working 
as a printer in this year. As we may read in the 


THE FRENCHE 


Littelton. 
A MOST EASIE, PERFECT, 


AND ABSOLVTE VVAY TO 
learne the frenche tongue: 


NEVVLY SET FORTH BY CLAVDIVS 
Holliband, teaching in Paule: Churchyarde by the figne 
of the Lucreces 


Let the reader perufe the epiftle to his 
ovvne initrudion, 


Dum ats {pero, 





Imprinted at London by Thomas Vautroullier 
dwelling in the blackefriers. 


578, 


‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (which devotes 
nearly a page to him while it ignores Claudius 
Hollyband, his brother Huguenot), Vautrollier 
‘came to London from Paris or Rouen about the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
was admitted a brother of the Stationers’ Company 
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on 2 Oét. 1564, and probably worked as a servant 
to some printer till 1570, when he established a 
press in Blackfriars. His first publication was 
‘‘A Booke containing diuers Sortes of Hands,” 
1570,’ and so forth. 

Of course, when a biographical diétionary— 
even a very good biographical diétionary—states 
that a printer issued his first book in 1570, if an 
earlier book turns up, the statement has, as a rule, 
simply to be corrected. But when the earlier book 
is four years earlier, and there is nothing to fill the 
interval before the regular sequence of impressions 
begins, there is some reason to hesitate, more par- 
ticularly if, in all likelihood, the printer was aéting 
as a journeyman at the date in question and had no 
house of his own. 

(2) Secondly, above the imprint is a device, and 
this device (from which in the British Museum 
copy an envious bookworm has nearly eaten away 
its owner's initials) was not used by Vautrollier, as 
far as is shown in Dr. McKerrow’s monograph on 
‘English Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices,’ until 
over a dozen years later, so that it ranks not as his 
first but as his fifth. Here again we must be ready 
to revise our statements by any fresh faéts which 
come to light, but the appearance of a device in a 
single book in 1566, followed by its disuse for many 
years, again offers reason to hesitate. 

(3) Once more, the title-page tells us that the 
book is ‘newly set forth by Claudius Holliband, 
teaching in Paules Churchyarde by the signe of the 
Lucrece.’ This was the address at which Holly- 
band advertised himself as teaching in the edition 
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of 1578. In 1573 he was teaching at Lewisham, 
so we have to suppose that he began at the sign 
of the Lucrece in or before 1566, then left it for 
Lewisham and returned to his old quarters at some 
date between 1573 and 1578. Yet again this is 
possible, but raises a third difficulty, and the 
three difficulties taken together cannot lightly be 
dismissed. 

Passing on to the dedication we have to note in 
the first place that while the faét that Lord Buck- 
hurst was only raised to the peerage in June, 1567, 
proves that this dedication must be subsequent to 
that date, it cannot be held even to suggest that it 
was written in the second half of 1567, rather 
than at any other date after 1566. Whether a 
small boy of six (Robert Sackville was born in 
1561) would be addressed as ‘ Worshipful Gentle- 
man ’' may be doubted, but the argument from the 
dedicatee’s age may better be deferred till we are 
considering the ‘ French Schoolmaster,’ where it 
assumes its most cogent form. 

Meanwhile we may note that in this dedication, 
after giving his arguments against the total omission 
of unpronounced letters in French, Hollyband pro- 
ceeds: ‘All which reasons I have more at large 
expressed, and by examples made euidét in a 
booke “ De proniciatione lingue Gallice” which | 
intend to sett forth shortly.’ As this book did not 
appear until 1580, if the date of the ‘ French 


* The dedication begins: ‘When I had compiled and put to 
light the French scholemaister (worshipful Gentilman) I gathered 
& framed therin confusedly, and as it were at randon [sic] certaine 
rules for the learner of the French tongue, etc.’ 
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Littelton’ is correctly printed as 1566, or if (as 
has been suggested) this is a misprint for 1567, 
we must suppose the learned work on French 
Pronunciation to have been withheld from pub- 
lication for thirteen years. 

Passing from the dedication to the commenda- 
tory sonnet which occupies the reéfo' of the fourth 
preliminary leaf and forms the second half of the 
same piece of paper which bears the title-page, we 
find this headed, ‘George Gascoigne Squire in 
commendation of this booke,’ and the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ in the article on Gascoigne, 
duly notes that ‘his first published verse was a 
sonnet prefixed to “The French Littelton . . . by 
C. Holliband” London, 1566.’ But the sonnet is 
subscribed with the motto ‘Tam Marti quam 
Mercurio,’ and how should Gascoigne have ac- 
quired a title to such a motto in 1566? He had 
travelled a little in France before that year, but he 
was a student of Gray’s Inn and (for a time) a 
Member of Parliament, and had seen no military 
service. It was in March, 1572, that he crossed 
over to Holland, and there in the Dutch and 
English armies fought with some success during 
the next two or three years. In any book issued 
in or after 1572 he could claim to be a servant of 
Mars as well of Mercury, but before 1572 he could 
make no such claim, and the appearance of a sonnet 
thus signed in the edition dated 1566 seems a clear 
proof that the date 1566 is considerably too early. 


‘ On the verso is a bad French sonnet signed only with the 
motto ‘ Pax in bello.’ If the owner of this could be identified he 
also might be drawn into the argument. 
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This being established, when we begin to look for 
a date in or after 1572 which will suit a book in 
which Vautrollier used his fifth device and Holly- 
band is found ‘teaching in Paules Churchyarde by 
the signe of the Lucrece,’ the simplest error which 
we can suppose in the date 1 566 is that of a 7 for the 
first 6, giving us 1576 instead of the 1567 which has 
hitherto appeared the most plausible correétion. 

This suggestion is greatly confirmed when we turn 
to the second edition of the ‘French Littelton’ 
printed in 1578. Save for the date this is worded 
exactly as in the first edition. Hollyband again 
advertises himself as ‘teaching in Paules Church- 
yarde by the signe of the Lucrece,’ and Vautrollier 
again uses his fifth device. The same capital W 
is used at the beginning of the dedication, and 
both the italic type of the English dialogues and 
the roman of the French ones are the same as 
before. The use of the same type for the French 
is notable, as Hollyband indicates the silent letters 
by printing below them a small mark like a cedilla. 
If we cling to the correctness of the date 1566 we 
have to suppose that four years before Vautrollier 
printed any other book he possessed himself of this 
special type and kept it by him twelve years with- 
out further use. 

We must now consider, as briefly as we may, 
what reasons there are for believing in the theory 
of an edition of the ‘French Scholemaster’ pub- 
lished earlier than 1566 but now lost. We may 
note at the outset that there is no entry in the 
Stationers’ Registers of any book by Hollyband in 
the ‘sixties. Whether his earliest books were 
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entered in the ‘seventies we unluckily cannot 
know, as the Book-registers for 1572-76 are lost. 
But as far as the Registers are concerned, their 
evidence, if only negative, is on our side. 

The title-page of the earliest extant edition of 
the ‘French Schoolmaster,’ that of 1573, gives 
us no help. The dedication is, as in the case of 
the ‘French Littelton,’ to ‘the worshipful and 
towardly yonge Gentilman Maister Robert Sackuil,’ 
addressed in the text as ‘right worshipful gentil- 
man,’ which would surely be incongruous in the case 
of a child of four. Moreover, there is a sentence— 


These causes haue allured mee to dedicate this simple 
worke unto you, bycause you are not entred any thinge 
at all into the language, but are new to learne: not that 
you shuld leaue of your weightier and worthier studies 
in the Uniuersitie, but when your minde is amazed, and 
dazeled with longe readinge, you may refresh and disport 
you in learning this tongue— 
which clearly shows that Master Robert, if not 
already at the University, must have been intending 
to take up residence there very shortly. 

In a Warning to the Reader there is a reference 
to a rival work, ‘a new booke which came out of 
An[t]worpe, and now of late printed at London,’ 
which might be of use if the book could be iden- 
tified. But this has not yet been done. 

After this we come to a Latin letter to Robert 
Fountain, a teacher of French in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, which ends: 


Quamobré hic liber ab omni iusta reprehensione vindi- 
catus, atque iam in alto constitutus, danda ei nimirum 
vela sunt. Faxit Dominus vt prospera illius nauigatio 
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in vsum & vtilitatem Gallice lingue candidatorum 
redundet: atque nobis non ingrati suscepti laboris 
expectatum fructum aduehat. Vale. Lewshamie Nonis 


Oédtobris 1573. 


There is an unattached nominative in the first 
sentence of this paragraph which suggests a doubt 
as to Hollyband’s qualifications as a teacher of 
Latin. But taking his Latin as it stands and 
translating quite literally, he appears to say: 


Wherefore this book vindicated from any reasonable 
censure, and now launched on the deep, surely we must 
hoist its sails. The Lord grant that its voyage may be 
prosperous and redound to the use and usefulness of those 
who essay the French language; and that it bring to us 
the looked for fruit of the pleasant task we have under- 
taken. 


Surely this is language which emphatically belongs 
to a first edition, and when we find it dated ‘ Lewis- 
ham, Oétober 7“ 1573,’ we are entitled to believe 
that it was in Oétober, 1573, that the book was 
first printed. 

We may find one more confirmation of this 
in the address headed ‘Tho. Twyne to all the 
students of the Frenche tongue,’ for in 1565 or 
1566, the date which must be given to the first 
edition of the ‘French Schoolmaster’ if the ‘French 
Littelton” which it preceded really appeared in 
1566 or 1567, Thomas Twyne was still a Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and it is difficult 
to see how he and Hollyband should have become 
friends. In 1573 there is no such difficulty, for 
they were brought together by serving a common 
patron, under whose auspices Twyne had settled 
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down to practice medicine at Lewes, where the 
Priory had been inherited by Lord Buckhurst 
from his father. 

Lastly, there is the fact that in the 1573 edition 
Hollyband distinétly promises to improve the selec- 
tion of French idioms if his book should go into a 
second edition, and it was his practice to revise 
reprints of his works so carefully that it is unlikely 
that he would have left this phrase standing if the 
edition of 1573 was itself a second edition. These 
considerations seem fairly to justify us in refusing 
to believe in there ever having existed any earlier 
edition of the ‘French Schoolmaster’ than the 
earliest which has come down to us, that of 1573; 
and we may even conjecture that it owed its title 
to the success of a much more famous work which 
only appeared in 1570, ‘The Schoolmaster’ of 
Roger Ascham, who was associated with Holly- 
band in the education of that hopeful young Gentle- 
man, Robert Sackville. Ascham having called his 
book ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ nothing could be more 
natural than that his colleague should hang his first 
book on to it by calling it the ‘French School- 
master,’ just as he hung his second book on toa 
famous legal text-book by calling it the ‘ French 
Littelton.’ 

But if the ‘ French Schoolmaster,’ which is men- 
tioned as already published in the dedication to the 
‘French Littelton,’ was first issued in 1573, then 
we have yet another reason for saying that the date 
1566 on the first edition of the ‘ French Littelton’ 
must be a misprint. And again, if the quite inde- 
pendent reasons which have been adduced for 
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believing that 1566 in that book is a misprint for 
1576 are accepted, we have an additional reason 
for accepting the 1573 edition of the ‘French 
Schoolmaster’ as the first printed. So that it does 
not seem unreasonable to claim that we have proved 
our case twice over. 

I venture, therefore, to suggest that Hollyband 
came to England not in consequence of the first 
persecution at Moulins in 1562, but of the later 
one, when the King established himself there at 
Christmas, 1565, this bringing his arrival in Eng- 
land nearer to 1568, the year in which he is first 
entered in the list of Aliens; that he speedily set 
up a school at Lewisham with Jean Henri as his 
usher, and in 1573 published the ‘ French School- 
master ’ as his first book, following this in 1576 by 
the edition of the ‘ French Littelton,’ of which the 
British Museum copy, the only one of which I 
know, is wrongly dated ten years earlier. Also 
that between 1573 and 1576 he set up for the first 
time in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

All this, perhaps, is of very little importance, 
but we may as well get these small matters right 
if we can; jand it is worth noting that the dates of 
the first editions of Hollyband’s two earliest books 
must be taken not only as deciding the year in 
which he himself commenced author, but also 
the first appearance in print of George Gascoigne 
and the first appearance as a printer of Thomas 
Vautrollier. Though our sticks are all small, the 
faét that there are thus three of them which must 
stand or break together, almost entitles them to the 
dignity of a little faggot. 


ALFRED W. Po.iarp. 
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Bibliography of the Works of Dr. ‘fohn Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, by Geoffrey Keynes. Cambridge: 
printed for the Baskerville Club and sold by 
Bernard Quaritch, London,W. 1914. pp. xi. 
167. 300 copies printed. Price 15s. 





N his preface Mr. Keynes expresses a 
= modest confidence, certainly well justi- 
$74 fied, that his book will be ‘ found of use 
(S by students of Donne’s writings and by 
$= collectors of the original editions.’ Both 
of these classes, among which he looks to find 
readers, have increased notably during the past 
quarter of a century. The zeal of colleétors is 
attested by the increased prices of Donne’s books, 
the interest of students by the fact that of forty 
entries under the heading Biography and Criti- 
cisms two-thirds have been published since 1890. 
Donne’s reputation did not, however, undergo so 
long or complete an eclipse as those of many of his 
contemporaries. What may be called his first 
popularity ceased to be productive of new editions 
of his writings after 1669, but after no more than 
fifty years there was a reprint of his ‘Poems on 
several occasions’ in 1719, and two editions of his 
Poetical Works appeared in the last quarter of the 
century. Contrasted with the fate which befel 
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Herrick after a single edition of his poems, Donne’s 
vogue may thus almost be said to have been con- 
tinuous. Perhaps his position as Dean of St. Paul’s 
may have helped him a little in this respect. 
During his life, on the other hand, it kept most 
of his poems from being printed, though they had 
circulated pretty freely i in manuscript. Two con- 
troversial works, a few sermons, issued first singly 
and then put together in successive collections of 
three, four, five, and six, the ‘Devotions vpon 
Emergent Occasions and seuerall steps in my Sick- 
ness,’ which quickly went through several editions, 
the two Anniversaries in memory of Elizabeth 
Drury (daughter of his patron, Sir Robert Drury), 
and a few complimentary verses in other men’s 
books, these form the sum of his printed output 
during his life. The need rather than the filial 
piety of his son, John Donne, D.C.L., a country 
parson, was responsible for most of the poems, 
sermons, and letters which appeared posthumously, 
including the treatise on Suicide (Biathanatos), and 
a third edition of the unseemly ‘Juvenilia,’ though 
he had protested against the publication of the first. 
This first edition was printed by Henry Seyle in 
1633, soon after Donne’s death, and though Sir 
Henry Herbert was called before the Star Chamber 
to explain why he had licensed it, it seems to have 
been sold off, and at least part of a second edition 
also, before it could be suppressed. 

Of all these books, contemporary and posthumous, 
Mr. Geoffrey Keynes writes with admirable accuracy 
and fulness, providing careful descriptions and colla- 
tions, setting out the contents of the more important 
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editions and mentioning the ownership of copies, 
besides giving numerous facsimiles. We are in- 
clined to think that he makes a little too much of 
the omission of the Imprimatur from the second 
edition of the ‘Juvenilia,’ and in describing the 
1633 edition of the ‘ Poems’ he lends countenance 
to an old error by speaking of copies in which three 
errors are uncorrected as ‘the earliest,’ and those 
with some correéted and others not as ‘intermediate’ 
between these and the completely corrected ones. 
In the case of correétions made while a book was 
being printed, chronological priority can only be 
attributed to individual sheets. The various com- 
binations of these sheets depended not on the order 
in which they were printed, but on that in which 
they were taken down after being hung up to dry, 
and it is quite possible that the theres errors may be 
found corrected in a copy in which every other 
sheet was among the latest pulled. This is a point, 


however, to which attention has only quite recently 
been called, and if Mr. Keynes’s work had been 
less excellent we should have thought ourselves 
hypercritical to enlarge on it. We hope Mr. 
Keynes may produce other bibliographies, and if 
they are as good as this we shall be more than 
content. 


A. We ¥. 








